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THE INHERITANCE; OR, THE LOST MINIATURE. 


BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


* Homo homini lupus.” —Hossss. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PRIESTLY GUARDIAN. 


° ° . The funeral was over. 

In a dark room, where, for some hours before, the body of 
him who had once owned the house; and its surrounding lands, 
had lain, were now congregated the whole of the relatives of the 
deceased, who had attended the funeral; and who had, in con- 
sequence of a summons issued by the dying man, come to assist 
at his obsequies—many froma great distance. There were old 
men and young men, old women and young women; some that 
were ugly, some that were otherwise; but all united in paying 
but very little reverence to the memory of the. departed. In- 
deed, Michel Malines, whose translation from this to, we hope, 
a better world, had drawn so many people from so many places, had, 

during life, paid so little attention to those united tohim by ties of 
blood, that it was little wonder if, when he was dead, his name 
should be bandied about with but little ceremony. Those who, 
when alive, have neither served nor benefited mankind, can 
scarcely, when dead, expect their consideration. 

* Mort de ma vie!” exclaimed a choleric old man, with a 
soupcon of gout about his thick feet, ‘“ the notary keeps us long 
waiting. I hope the legacies we shall have may repay all the 
trouble we have gone to. Dieu de Dieu!” 3 

“* Legacies,” said a peevish old woman, by his side, “ legacies, “ae 
Indeed! you are a fool.” 

“Thank you, Madame Pena replied the old grumbler, 


“‘ I take your sentence as complimentary.” Tk 
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** What a beautiful room for a dance,” whispered a pretty 
little coquettish brunette, to a tall, sheepish-looking young man, 
near her. . 

*€ Yes,” said the young man, more than half inclined to be 
horrified at such égéreté. 

** The dance of death, I suppose,” said Madame Barbejoie, 
sternly, 

** Recollect,” put in a quiet little man, who had hitherto sat 
in a corner, saying nothing, ‘‘ we are at a funeral.” 

‘‘ Monsieur Barbejoie,” said the peevish woman, snappishly, 
‘‘ we thank you for the information.” 

_“ But the notary,” ventured one, anxious to prevent anything 
like a scene. : 

*““ Aye, the notary; I wonder what he is at,” exclaimed 
another; ‘‘ I confess I am curious to know.” ~ - 

‘“* Making the will; I hope not his own,” said the first speaker, 
in a manner that left the impression, he had said a good thing ; 
at least in his own estimation. 

“* Drinking eau sucrée, to soften his voice,” quoth another. 
“ I fancy he'll want it.” 


“* Confessing his sins, rather,” exclaimed Madame Barbejoie, 
testi 


6é 


ly. | 
Statins never confess, except on the rack,” again observed 
M. Laurent, the gouty man. 

*¢ Silence. in the pit !” said some unknown voice, “ here is the 
notary. Chut! chut !” . 

In truth, the man of law entered the funeral apartment at 
this particular moment. He was a young, and even handsome, 
man, with a mild, gentle, benignant cast of countenance, which 
rather took the company assembled, especially the ladies, by 
surprise. But he wasnot alone. After him came a calm, sedate, 
quiet-looking priest, leading by the hand a little boy. Never 
Was 2 greater contrast presented to the eye than by these 
twa. 
' This priest was a Jesuit, though not openly attached to the 
order, and had been the deceased's most intimate friend, adviser, 
and director. _In- early youth, Michel Malines was reputed a 

eat sinner; the greater reason that. in his old age he should 
he a great saint. . Extremes meet; and a once very wicked 
oiten becomes, to the world, a very worthy individual. For 
SyRRe ee we prefer a little more consistency, and think better 
of a man who has uniformly been tolerable, than of those who 
turn out vastly excellent when death ,stares them in the face. 
But the Jesuit was merciful. He confessed Michel of his errors, 
gave him absolution, and, as the old man grew gradually weaker 
and weaker, gained so powerful an influence over his mind, that 
M. Malines could not at length even think, without the worthy 
priest approved of his cogitations. 
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The boy, a fine open faced, handsome lad, of about ten years, 
was the deceased’s only child. He alone, of all those present, 
wept; for he had lost a father. He was an orphan; oad young 
as he was, felt all the bitter desolation of his position. Paul 
had loved the only parent that Heaven had spared:him ; he had 
loved him with that sweet, innocent, dependent love, that wins 
upon the heart, and is one of the brightest joys of paternity. 
‘We are unjust to the love of little children. It is a mine of 
purest happiness. From the hour when an infant first knows, 
and smiles at, the voice of its parent—when, in cherub depend- 
ence, it clings to him to whom it owes its being—to whom its 
affection becomes equally an effect of reason as of instinct—it is 
a mighty thing; and which he, who enjoys it, should look upon 
as more precious than any other, for it is a love such as angels 
feel. Paul had worshipped the departed. The stern, peevish, 
restless old man, to him was everything great and good, for he 
was his father; and, when he lost him, his grief was poignant 
and sincere. It was the anguish of a soul whose only link of 
life was rent asunder. 

The company simultaneously rose as Monsieur Durant en- 
tered, thus accompanied. 
“* Many excuses for having kept you waiting, ladies and gen-. 
tlemen,” said the lawyer, mildly, “‘ but this dear child, whose 
nee is necessary to the reading of the will, is so devoured 
with grief, I had the greatest difficulty in bringing him hither 
at all.” 

' ** The dear child, indeed!” said Madame Barbejoie. “ Little 
wretch of a boy!” she whispered. 

“No excuse, pray,” exclaimed M. Laurent, with extreme 
suavity of tone. 

“« Your presence now is ample compensation for even a longer 
absence,” said the coquette, mincingly. 
“<M. Durant, without noticing these remarks, seated himself, 
in which the whole company imitated him. For once they 
were unanimous. 

~** Come near me, Paul,” said the Jesuit, meekly, “ and listen 
to what thy father decides concerning thee.” 

*<Paul replied only by sobs. 

* The notary broke the seal of the packet, which he now ex- 
hibited. 

"© Tt is very warm,” observed Laurent, in an under tone, amid 
@n universal and audible sigh. The faet was, he was perspiring 
With ‘unxiety as to how much he should get for his trouble in 
coming. - | 
“©The ttotary slowly unfolded the parchment; this act being 
also aceompanied by a general movement of attention. 
¥aizo™ $V ON GER 
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** 1 wonder what he has left me,” said Madame Barbejoie, 
‘* ‘some ridiculous trifle, I dare say.”’ 

The notary laid the will smooth with the flat of his hand. 

“* Hem! iors " 

After the usual preliminaries, the testament of the deceased 
was as follows :— 

‘To Monsieur Laurent, a gouty, disagreeable old bachelor, 
who, when I was a young man, refused to lend me a five-frane 
piece, I leave~—nothing.” | 

Up rose the testy and furious invalid, and, without a word 
left the room. As soon as the quiet of the party was restored, 
the man of parchment continued. 

“To Madame Barbejoie, as selfish and ugly an old woman as 
ever lived, I bequeathe—my blessing.” 

‘Pierre! Pierre!” exclaimed the elderly female thus ir- 
reverently addressed, rising and exhibiting very strong symp- 
toms of fainting, ‘‘ give me your arm, and let us leave this den 
of insolence and falsehood.” 

“Stay,” said the actuary, who, despite his right feeling, could 
scarcely refrain from smiling, ‘‘ stay, Monsieur Barbejoie, your 
name occurs also.” 

“‘Some fresh impertinence, I dare say,” continued the wife, 
furiously. ‘I insist on your coming away, Pierre.” 

Still, as the dame moved not, the easy and obedient husband 
did not attempt to stir. 

“To Monsieur Barbejoie, a quiet, good natured man, whose 
only fault is being tied always to his wife’s apron strings—” 

** Oh, Peter, why don’t you knock him down!” 

»* And not daring to say a word for himself, in consideration 
of the happy days we spent together in times gone by—I leave 
four thousand francs.” 

Little Pierre opened his eyes with astonishment, while 
Madame, his wife, allowing her visage to relax into a smile, as 
-mtuch/as to say, ‘‘ There is some use, after all, in having a hus- 
band,” again seated herself. 

» i To'Eleanore Malines, my niece, I leave—” 

The coquette, who was now referred to, breathed with diffi- 
seulty. Her .fate hung upon:a thread. She was poor; and 
though thoughtless and giddy, was at bottom possessed. of .a 
= heart. The young man by her side was her lover; but 

ing well enough off, and she worth nothing, his parents forbade 
othe. unionso:Her anxiety may therefore be easily imagined. 

«10'S Myvadviee+-that she leave off.seeking for. vain, admirers, 
i ae Set ee ay Atdhs 
2d) The ogitlsttirned.deadly pale, and appeared ready to 
faint. Hier heavy, slnctrysleshding over himself appeared ads 
moved. Never judge from outside; for this stupid looking 
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youth was a rough diamond. He was all heart, but he knew 
not how to give utterance to his feelings, which is often the 
misfortune of young men who have not seen the world. 

* And in order to enable her to do so with propriety, and 
where her heart is set, I further bequeathe to her ten thousand 
francs.” | 

‘Whatever were the sensations of those around, there were 
two in the room whom the strange old man had made 
thoroughly happy. It was his intention so to do, for Michel 
had remembered the days of his youth. 

“The lawyer continued— 

‘These are all my legacies.. The rest of my property, in 
houses, lands, and money, amounting to about 200,000 livres, I 
bequeath to Monsieur Foveau, the curé of our parish—” 

An universal movement of surprise took place, while the 
priest moved not a muscle; and the child, who had not listened 
to a word, continued to weep. Paul was utterly unconscious of 
what was going forward. 

‘“*In trust to be applied, when my dear son attains the age of 
twenty-one, in the following manner :— 

“The property to be divided into two parts—such part 
as the said Reverend Pere Foveau chooses, to go to my son, the 
other to be devoted to the holy service of the church. My son, 
‘in the mean time, to be educated by the said Reverend Pére 
Foveau, who dying, whatever name he thinks fit, to be substi- 
tuted in lieu of his own.” 

As the worthy actuary read the clause deliberately and 
slowly, a faint flush crossed his face, while his dark eyes were 
‘keenly fixed upon the priest. The latter, however, moved not 
a muscle, nor did his manner show the slightest sign of emotion; 
and Monsieur Durant having at length concluded, closed the 
eet witn a sigh. The cautious lawyer foresaw difficulties 

e knew not how to obviate. 

** There, Monsieur Foveau,” he said, affectionately patting the 
child on the head, “you have a great charge, a very great 
charge. -Monseiur—Malines has left you guardian of his child, 
‘and all his worldly goods.” 

-"“ He has left more,” said the priest meekly, and with»a 
“deep sigh. 
LO Hla?” 
“=~ “© His future welfare in heaven.” 

The young lawyer who, though a deeply religious man, and 
“more, one who in consequence was equally good as he was pious, 
shightly curled his lips, for, like all his countrymen, he ‘shad 
‘reason to know what the Jesuits were.’ The profession of the 
“priest passed not current with him. | 
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The company now dispersed—the relatives departed—while 
the curé went out to give some orders to the servants. 
The lawyer and the orphan remained alone in the chamber of 


“ Paul,” said the former, kindly taking the boy’s hand, “ do 
you love me?” 

‘‘T do, Monsieur Durant,” replied the sobbing child; ‘but 
oh ! Monseiur Durant, what have they done with my father? | 
shall never see him again. My God! my God!” 

The grief of the lad was so touching, that Monsieur Durant 
could scarcely himself refrain from tears. 

‘‘ My dear Paul, God is good, and will one day unite you to 
your father once more. But, in the mean time, will you pro- 
mise me one thing? You will be taken from here, until you 
are twenty-one. When you reach that age, you will be free; 
now promise me,—you will then come to me, will you not, and 
I will be your friend. You promise me?” 

“1 do,” sobbed the child. 

** Now do not forget this promise ; for,” continued the lawyer, 
solemnly, ‘* you will then indeed want a friend.” 

This scene, as above described, occurred in a village near Paris, 
some two hundred and odd years ago. : 


CHAPTER II. 


THE DIVISION OF THE SPOIL. 


More than ten years ed, and.Paul Malines grew to man’s 
estate. During the whole of this period he was under the tuition 
of Pere Foveau, though not in the village where his father had 
died and been interred; for shortly after this sad occurrence the 
priest removed with his charge to Paris, where he steadily de- 
voted himself to.the lad’s education, exeept when his duties 
called him to. attend to the service of the order. The worthy 
man, now an abbé, originally wished. to. bring the boy up for the 
church; butas Paul exhibited the most intense opposition to this 
idea, vowing that the army alone was the profession he loved, it 
was. thought unwise to. balk his desires. _With martial ideas in 
his head-—mors ferro nostra mors, was his motto,——then, our young 
hero was educated, and +o Grito Jesuit justice, his education 
was profound, if not useful. On. this side this strange and 
powerful body mee: ied... Learned, full of the erudition of 
other days, fond of the classics, of the masterpieces which ennoble 
and elevate the human mind, they loved to impart the instruction 
which they acquired. ‘t 
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Never, however, was the mighty spirit of the pen less happy 
in its influenée,—that pen which is the greatest power on earth, 
if we examine into results. What but it has carried forth on 
the wings of peace the truths of Christianity to the uttermost 
parts of the earth? what but it, when this Christianity was 
cramped and manacled, freed it from the chains that bound it, 
and sent it forth toall nations and men, radiant with fresh beauty 
and significance? What but it, marching side by side with the 
orator, whom the pen maketh, has borne civilization through the 
throes and agonies of birth? and what but it will spread over 
the universal globe the lights of science, of arts, of freedom, of 
all that is great, and good, and noble? More shame to those, 
who with the power to wield this mighty engine, put it to base 
use, and pander for gain to the base passions which float upon 
the frothy surface of society. 

» But Paul had sense to see that which was, and which was not 
useful, in all that he learnt ; and at twenty-one, was a model of 
nobility of character, with knowledge and attainments ver 
superior to those usually possessed in the darksome ages in which 
he lived. 

It was the day previous to that on which he came of age that 
we again introduce Paul upon the scene of action. He was in 
his own private room, the house being occupied by a variety of 
persons, and the priest dwelling in a little garret apart from all 
else. Books, papers, a huge escritoire, manuscripts scattered 
over the floor, ill assorted with swords, daggers, and suits of 
armour, that lay in hopeless confusion in every corner ; while by 
a lamp sat Paul, holding in his hand what was still more singular 
in that half monkish, half military cell, though, were I malicious, 
I should say the contrary, a small miniature of a woman, painted 
by one of the fashionable artists of the day. The face was 
gentle, mild, and lovely, while the innocence of early youth was 
stamped on every feature. 

“1 have seen that countenance before,” said Paul, gazing 
intently on it, “‘ or is it the realization of a dream ?” 

“ How came you by it, my son?” inquired the priest mildly, 
having entered so gently as-‘to be unheard. | 


“1 found it, father,” replied Paul, blushing and laying down. 


the picture, “ this morning, near the church.” 
-*"Some court beauty, perchance,” contintied’ Pere Foveau, 
quietly; ‘‘ but that is not what I have come*to speak about.” 
«ff Of what then, father ?”- replied Paul, ‘placing the ‘picture 
within the folds of his garment. ; | ae 
' ** To-morrow,” said the Jesuit, seating himself, and allowing 
a faint blush to illuminate his features, ‘‘ you are of age.”> 


«Lam, father,” and it was a dim perception of the joys the’ 


oe might bring him, which influenced the warmth of his 
reply. 
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“‘ You know the terms of your father's will ?” | 
_ “ That I am to have such part as you choose, and the rest to 
go to the church.” 

‘Exactly. Now, I have taken advice in high quarters, my 
gon, as to what I should do, and acting upon that principle they 
decide I ought to act upon—I will not say his holiness himself 
has not guided me—this is my decision. I have educated you 
with care; you have been bred to the profession of arms, you are 
ready for any employment, and I have no doubt will attain that 
eminence which your talents deserve; in consideration of these 
things, and in consideration of the great good which may thence 
accrue to the church, I give to you one thousand livres and my 
blessing, while I give to holy Apostolic church 199,000 livres 
for ever.” 

‘Infamous robber!” exclaimed the young man, thus plunged 
from lofty visions of wealth and independence, to a struggle for 
existence, ‘‘is it thus you betray my father’s trust ?” 

‘*My son, you are intemperate,” said the priest mildly. 
‘Your father’s trust has not been betrayed. He says distinctly, 
that part we choose we are to give to you; and we choose, from 
ew motives than you can scan, to give you what I have 
sal a 

Paul replied not, but bending his head until it rested on the 


table, covered his eyes with his hands, and remained thus for 
some minutes. : | 

‘‘ False priest!” he then began. 
. But the Jesuit: was gone, and on the table was a copy of his 
father’s will, and the thousand livres. 

** Courage !” said Paul to himself, ‘‘ 1 am young, I have a pro- 
fession, and a glorious one—let me lay out my plans.” 


‘CHAPTER Iii. 


THE MINIATURE. 


A Few days, and Paul Malines, on foot, with a havresack on 
his back, was discovered leaving Paris by the road. which led to 
hig native village. Wrapped in serious thought, but not giving 
way to melancholy, the young disinherited. walked along with a 

and manly.step. .It,was.spring. The whole face of\nature 
was! smiling and soupeithe, Acs ers, were bursting forth, into 
en the aie of agriculture was emening to near 338 
a »poplars - ene -way-side ide were. budding L g> ENE “VOLES o the 
. birds—in. this season of renewed nature most sweet—were making 
_ themselves heard... All:this. had its influence, on the mind. of our 
young hero, who with the.elasticity native to his.age, forgot that 
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he was a poor man, and what is more, justly éntitled to be rich. 
This is‘one of the happiest qualities of the young, to hope,—to 
have courage to prefer the couleur de rose future, to the sombre 
‘and threatening. , 
“Two days Paul continued his journey, and on the mornifg 
‘of the third found himself within a few miles of his birth-place. 
“Pwo of these had been gone over when he came in view of the 
‘only town which he had to pass on his routs, nearly all ve 
‘some distance from the main road. ‘This town was large, an 
picturesquely situated ina valley. Paul first caught sight of it 

‘from the summit of a lofty hill, down which the path-way he 

‘had chosen wound slowly and lengthily. Beyond was the 
‘village sacred to the memory of his cieceased father. Its small 
steeple could be discerned looming over the plains amid a fog 
“that rose from a river near at hand, and the heart of the orphan 

‘Yeaped with mingled emotions. 

‘Qh, my father!” he cried, ‘why did you leave your child 

‘to the mercy of strangers? But I will not repine; you meant 

‘for the best, and I bow to the chastening rod, glad that I have 

“my good right hand left to fight the battles of my country. 
Let me but kneel on thy grave and ask thy blessing, and then 
the field of blood shall be my bed; mors ferro nostra mors. -1 

“will be faithful to our motto.” 

’ Stepping out firmly, he entered the town, and advancing 
rapidly through the principal street, hurried on his way. He 
had crossed the greater portion of this space which intervened 

‘between the gates of the city, when turning suddenly the corner 
of the rue Monferny, his eyes caught sight of a picture'which 
‘transfixed him with astonishment. At a window, and that too 
of a large and magnificent house, standing as if in enjoyment 
of the fresh air, was the original of the miniature which Paul 
treasured so highly. But such an original! far more beautiful 
than anything he could have imagined from the picture. To 
say that Paui acted under the impulse of surprise, would be 
faintly to express the look with which he gazed upon the lovely 
apparition; which said apparition, offended, or astonished, or 

“acting: with coquettish calculation, immediately retired from 

the window. — : id 

=°:"Paul ‘heaved a deep sigh, but the sigh of a man who was fe- 

* Heved: from a heavy load. | Y! } ¥6 

“‘u'seT have found her!” he ‘exclaimed half aloudy “I chave 

found het;—she of whom I have dreamed, she whom I-Jeve 

““\ And forgetting. the tremendous obstacles which: layi bétween 

“him and success; gave himself up to the dreamy: bliss-of-Young 

“First Loves ‘Next minute he was at ‘the: doorand in atiother 

““m the'presence ‘of the servant of the house ? THON, 
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‘* | wish to see your mistress.” 

The servant looked at the dusty person of the young wayfarer, 
and hesitated. 

*€T say I wish to see your young mistress,” repeated Pau! 
mildly, but firmly. 

There was something in the tones of our hero which went 
to the soubrefte’s heart, and with a smile she inquired the 
stranger’s name. 

** Monsieur Paul Malines.” 

In two minutes more Paul was received in a magnificent 
apartment by two females, the one, evidently the mother; the 
other, a daughter. The former spoke. 

“« What can I do for Monsieur,” said she, “is it any profes- 
sional business ?” 

“No, Madame,” replied Paul, blushing and hesitating, “ but 
have you not lost a portrait?” 

“* Ah, Monsieur!” exclaimed the mother, while an expression 
of deep gratification illumined the features of the young girl, 
‘you have not found it ?” 

“‘ Indeed, Madame, I am happy to say I have.” 

** And how have you been fortunate enough to find us? How 
can we thank you 2” | 

** T saw Mademoiselle at the window.” 

*« Indeed,” said the mother, fixing a scrutinizing glance upon 
the dusty youth, “ you knew not whose it was.” 

The daughter said nothing, but a strange feeling flew to her 
heart. How that strange young man must have studied the 
miniature ! 

‘‘T found it,” continued Paul, ‘‘at the Church of the St. 
Esprit, in Paris, some ten days since, and have carried it with 
me ever since, in the faint hope of finding an owner for it— 
I have it—” | | 

Paul paused, trembled, and said no more, while his whole 
face was suffused with crimson. . 

“T have it next my heart,” he was about to have said, but 
an indefinable impulse stayed his words, while he drew it from 
his: bosom, his features still more overcome by burning blushes, 
bkushes that with his manner spoke volumes to the heart of the 
fair owner. | 

‘Both ladies were about to join in thanking our young tra- 
veller,-when the door opened, and a man entered hurriedly. 

It-was the notary Durant. , 

* Paul Malines, my dear boy!” he exclaimed, ‘most de- 
lighted to»see:you. You have then kept your promise. ° I am 
right glad of it.” i | Lisi. 

Paul stammered forth some unintelligible words, but Louise, 
the lovely original of the picture:which Paul had parted with, 
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most willingly came to his aid and explained the whole in a 
few words. Durant listened attentively, and a gratified smile 
played round his lips. 

‘¢ Paul,” said he kindly, ‘‘ you are the son of Michel Malines, 
who made my fortune by lending me a sum of money which he 
never reclaimed. If you particularly wish it, you may keep 
that picture.” 

Paul could not believe his ears ; Louise held down her head 
to hide a laugh at the odd expression of his countenance, 
while Madame said mildly, ‘‘ Durant!” 

“Fudge,” said the hearty lawyer, now Councillor Royal, with, 
it was said, the ear of the king, or at all events of his minis- 
ters; ‘‘ You know I don’t like to act as other people do; and 
when I left little Paul weeping over his father’s grave, I said 
to myself, What a capital husband he would make for my little 
Louise! Now I flatter myself I didn’t think anything out of 
the way, did I, Paul?” 

*‘] really!” exclaimed Paul, blushing like a young lady fresh 
from school, which, considering his education among the Jesuits, 
was remarkable, since they were men who never blushed. 

‘*¢ Now, my dear boy, just off with your great coat, down with 
your pack. Now then sit down and say, as if the house were 
your own, I am at home.” 

. Paul obeyed, and having retired to clean himself and attend 
to his toilette, returned in the guise of a gentleman, which, 
Louise could not but own, became him marvellously. 

“Now, my boy, we are going to dine, and at dinner you 
shall tell us the whole of your adventures since we parted. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE WILL. 


Ir was the king’s ante-chamber. A number of persons were 
there waiting for an audience. Among these were Durant the 
lawyer, Paul, Louise and her mother. In three months which 
had elapsed since _the event of our last chapter, the young: 
people had become better acquainted. To see them as they 
stood side by side, it’ was easy to discover that they were now 
lovers, if not affianced.. About three yards from them, however, 
stood their evil genius the. priest. Foveau, His. look was still 
meek, mild and calm, but there was in his. eyes a-restless fever 
which bespoke a mind ill at ease. , 

*‘ His Majesty will receive all the parties concerned in the 
— Malines!” exclaimed the usher, throwing open a side 

oor. nit 





‘The group entered, and stood in the presence of the King. 
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who, seated at a table covered with papers, was attentively 
perusing a document. 

‘Sire Durant,” he said after a few moments’ silence, “ [ 
have read your memorial with care; it is worthy of you. It 
is terse, vigorous, and argumentative. Abbé Foveau, I have 
read yours. It is learned and eloquent, but -unfortunately it 
errs In one particular.” 

‘* In what, Sire ?” 

“ In truth.” 

; The priest turned pale, for he saw it was decided against 
im. 

** At least, your Majesty, it was intended one half should be 
the property of the church.” 

‘Perhaps, Abbé Foveau, that was the intention,” said the 
king severely, ‘‘ but you have wilfully departed from the inten- 
tion of the deceased, and I accordingly accept the interpretation 
of Monsieur Durant, which is ‘ that that part you chose was to 
be his son's.’ The part you chose was 199,000 livres; the other 
thousand go to the church. The words are explicit, Abbé 
Foveau. ‘Such part as the said Reverend Pere chooses, to go 
to my son !'” 

Shylock balked of his pound of flesh by the lovely judge, 
presented not a more utterly overcome and downcast look than 
the priest, who, bowing low, left the king’s apartment. Paul fell 
at the king’s feet, and burst forth in eloquent expressions of 
gratitude. 

‘*Young man,” said the monarch, with a smile, “I have 
offended for the sake of justice a powerful body of men; 
but if I am not just, who is to be so in France? You are a 
soldier ? 

‘Yes, Sire.” 

*‘T appoint you at once to my corps de garde. A lieutenancy 
is vacant. Let me see you to-morrow at the palace.” 

The whole party now retired, happy and contented in the 
extreme, Durant perhaps enjoyed the triumph more than any, 
because it was his wit and sleidonct had turned the scales 
against the abbé. Paul obtained his inheritance; the priest 
went to Rome; and ere long another asked a blessing on the 
union of Paul Malines and the original of the Lost Miniature. 

“Ah, my boy!” said Durant, gaily, on the day of the wed- 
ding, just as the:company were sitting down.to dinner, “ didn’t 
I you to ‘come to me for a friend? and now I have found you 
a wife.” | 

Paul smiled, and yet a tear stood in hiseye. It was Louise's 
father who thus spoke: his had been dead eleven years. 
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A TALE OF FLORIDA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ENCHANTED ROCK,” “TRAPPER'S BRIDE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE HUT. 


Harry Matcovwm had incurred the displeasure of his worthy 
uncle, Captain Williams, from his persevering love of a wandering 
life, and of associating with the aedadeae inhabitants of the 
soil; a taste in which two or three young men of inferior social 
position combining, a party had been formed, of which Harry 
was the head and front, under the designation of Green Foresters, 
Carefully avoiding any collision with either side, they had, by 
their gallant bearing, by their ardour and ability in the chase, 
‘and by their peculiar habits—so different to those of the Whites 
generally—won the friendship and confidence of the unhappy 
Seminole Indians. The advantage of this circumstance the 
reader has already seen. In explanation of the well-timed 
presence of the rescuing party, it is necessary to state, that the 
strange signal of the young chief had brought his warriors 
immediately to his side, who had captured the four negro guards 
and detained them close prisoners ever since. 

It was the evening of the same day on which the terrible 
events recorded in our last chapter had occurred, and two men 
trod the mazes of the neighbouring forest. The place in which 
they now were was exceedingly wild and picturesque. On one 
side lay the extreme point of the Lac Du Cygne, over which the 
anoon had risen, its brilliant disk shining from above the far-off 
vand blue hills, revealing their rugged and serrated outlines, A 
‘subdued and pellucid light trembled on the tranquil lake, the 
wild: fowl hurried to roost, while the rich ornithology of the 
American forest. was heard in all its inharmonious variety. 
*There was the gaudy Virginian nightingale, the elegant shaped 
wbat dingy looking mocking-bird, jays and woodpeckers without 
number. It was a beautiful scene over which the chaste goddess 
eofmight-shed her benign influence, revealing the hidden secrets 
of forest:and glade to'the eye. Here the sycamore, as yet not 
exhibiting the picturesque contrast of its crimson seed pods and 
broad and changing leaves, rose mighty and lofty—but to 
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picture all the grandeur and elegance of American forest 
scenery, with its richness and variety, with its bright and 
dazzling red shaded into deep yellow, and blending gently with 
the deep evergreen, were a vain task—no painter or poet could 
attempt it without failure. I, a simple proser, shrink from the 
task. 

All lay in stillness, while to the left was a swamp whence 
rose exhalations of the night, little conducive to the health of 
the benighted traveller. As they passed this, the taller of the 
two men, above alluded to, quivered perceptibly. ~ His com- 
panion noticed not at first this sign of emotion, his eyes being 
fixed on the lake in silent contemplation of its beauties. He put 
not his thoughts in words, but he could have said, had he been 
in the mood for such ideas, 

“How sweetly does the moonbeam smile 
To night upon yon leafy isle.” 

** There died my father,” said the first referred to, pausing 
and stretching out his hand toward the swamp: “it was a dark, 
a bloody day. Men fell like the leaves of the trees shaken 
by the wind of autumn. A thousand warriors left their bones 
in the shallow water. I was a child then, but I can remember 
the time. There was weeping and wailing in the Seminole 
village. The sun was red; all the roads were full of thorns and 
briars; the clouds were black, the water troubled and stained 
with blood.” , 

*Yes, White Cloud, I have heard of that dreadful occurrence,” 
replied Harry Malcolm, “ like to day, it is written on my mind 
in characters of blood. And here it was they perished ?” 

* Hugh!” said the Indian. 

* And,” continued Harry. 

* The spirits of the Seminoles still wander about their field 
of death,” interrupted White Cloud, laying a hand upon his 
lips, “ let us pass in silence.” ; 

Harry Malcolm was a brave and gallant youth as any in all 
Florida. Territory ; but though he put not much faith or confi- 
dence in stories of men who, 

“From their oozy tombs below, 
Through the heavy foam ascending, 
Wander through the midnight gloom,” 
lie ‘was not one of those who particularly liked, when the 
shadows of evening came, to ane 


8 -tsata 2 “Glide in paths that led $0 grasen.” 
He. therefore rapidly followed in the Indian’s, footsteps, and 
certainly brea more freely, by a great deal, when the battle 
field ‘was out of sight, than-while it. was in view. - 

_ They were now.in ‘the centre of a dense thicket of fir and 
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birch, which had evidently often served as a camping ground 
for outlying parties. In the centre of a small open glade was a 
huge half-burnt log, while scattered charcoal, and ‘iles of wood 
of all sizes and dimensions, completed the picture. The Indian 
at once seated himself, and looked to the priming of his long 
rifle. 

..** How much does it yet want of the hour?” asked Harry 
Malcolm, after a moment of thoughtful silence, during which 
the whole of the terrible scene of the morning reverted to his 
mind. 

‘‘ It is time.” 

As White Cloud spoke, two men glided from beneath the 
arches of the forest, and joined the first group. Then came 
others, until, in a few moments, the whole band of Seminole 
warriors and Green Foresters were assembled in the open glade, 
a gallant and stalwart band. 

“Thanks,” said the young American warmly, as his well 
armed and faithful followers surrounded him, their recognised 
leader, “and may Heaven give our efforts victory.” 

_ “Come,” suddenly exclaimed White Cloud, “it is time.” 

_ And the two friends, again leaving their supporters, entered 
the forest. This time they walked with care and precaution, 
treading softly on the ground, and avoiding as much as possible 
all contact with the many dry boughs which lay scattered at the 
foot of the trees. 

_“T perceive a light,” said Harry, whose whole mind was 
centred in one idea. Before him was the bloody form of his 
dear aunt, while he shuddered as his thoughts reverted to Etty. 
The soul of the young man had received a sudden shock, from 
which he had as yet very far from recovered. He thirsted even 
more for revenge than for a sight of his beloved. 

- **Good!” was all the Seminole Indian whispered low in 
reply, while his tread became still more cautious, itself sufficient 
signal that danger was near at hand. 

** Shall I signal them to advance?” continued the impetuous 
young man, each moment gaining fuller vigour, as his recollec- 
tions were driven away, and present action called for all his 
exertions. ) 

“No!” 

_ There was no time for other reply, for they were both now 
ott the very edge of the Negro camp, and it was necessary a 
perfect and unbroken silence should be preserved. 

** Look,” hissed, rather than said, the young Seminole, “ the 
_ is not there!” and his eyes glared with an unearthly 

ver. ! 

The whole gang of Negroes lay recumbent round a small fire, 
some engaged in binding up and salving their wounds, others in 
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taking. that rest-and refreshment which they all evidently stood 
in need of after their rough day's work. 

“ Well,” said one; who lay close to the two secret listeners, 
“him had a reg’lar splendid victorious battle, massa Williams. 
Him killa poor nigger like ox.’ 

‘Oh, him noting to speak ob, dat scarmouch,” replied another, 
*“* Gen’ ral.Nero had him all bottle up, like im fly in de sugar! 
Yah! yah! But den dat ‘rageous rascal White Cloud, him 
knock all in head. A’nt him reg’lar treater?” 

Harry Malcolm listened feverishly and impatiently. 

* Well, I wonder where him Gen’ral Nero, all dis mossus 
time... Him werry fond of sugar lips, I reckon.” 

Harry quivered from head to foot, and pressed the arm of the 
Indian convulsively, 

‘Ah! him reg’lar sly dog, dat Gen’ral Nero,” said the first 
speaker, shaking “his h ead, “him ud just like to subbe where he 
kip him sweethearts.” 

“Yah! yah!” replied the other, ‘‘ you.a most terrible’ quisi- 
tive nigger, I dospeculate. But him’ old Gob penobtrate that 
secret,” 

Harry again pressed the Indian’s arm, who himself no longer 
exhibited any emotion. 

** Good,” whispered, however, White Cloud, after a pause, 
9 7. white brother will bring up our friends.” 

ith these words the Seminole Chief stepped across the 
space which separated him from the enemy, and stood in the 
centre of the Negro camp before he was discovered. 

‘‘ Golly?” said the first Negro who espied him, ‘ him White 
Cloud de berry debbel himself. How him penobtrate to dis 
loquacity.” 

An universal movement of indignation followed the discovery 
of the Indian’s. presence, who, however, without taking heed 
of the furious looks of his late associates, spoke in a loud 
voice. 

‘Where is General Nero?” 

‘‘ Him don’t sabbe.”’ 

‘« A great chief wishes to speak. with him,” continued. White 
Cloud ty “ tell him.” : 
Oh !” said old Gob sneeringly , and with his peculiar cluck, 

“him great chief find hin. Gen ral. Nero. quick enqugh, him 
tinksseser too-quick, p’rap,’ 
iw Bite Fens, r lie hot,. but Jeaning. on. his rifle leisurely, 
z the coming of the Black commander,. His 


aed po Meaty af ene ams while -his. eyes, half shut, 


appeared to mark thoughts. were far away, from. the 
scene before him. His ears alone were alive. 


‘*Him dreaming ob him happy hunting ground,” said the old 
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Negro in’ @ whisper. ‘‘ Dat a werey queer place, I spec’late. 
Like to sabbe where him be.” . 
Where ‘him White Cloud hab de honour and pleasure to be 

] t'very soon! Yah! yah! 

They were mistaken in their ideas. The Indian never took 
hi§‘eyes' for one moment off the Negro who was known as Old 
Gob. ‘To him that aged individual was of more consequence 
tan: the-whole group besides. 

‘Dat sound berry like de Gen’ral,” exclaimed this worthy, as 
the low cry of a wolf rose from the forest. 

“He had no time to say any more, for White Cloud was upon 
him ere he could move, speak, or think, while from the cover of oe 
the trees burst the Seminoles and Foresters, headed by Harry i 
Malcolm, and making the wood and surrounding hills re-echo 
with their terrific cries. In two minutes more old Gob and Bis 
three dead bodies alone remained of the whole Negro group; a 
their facility of locomotion was wonderful. 3a 

“ Villain!” said Harry, addressing the trembling old blacka- 
moor, “ Where is Nero? Where is Etty ?” Hl 

The Negro retained a sullen silence, though kneeling in the (i 
mdst abject posture before his captors. | 

*€ Speak, or by the heaven above I have you hung to the first 
tree,” cried Harry, with all that impetuosity which-characterized 
his disposition. ‘‘ Speak, I say.” 

~The Negro said nothing. 

** Answer,” again cried Harry, whom passion and the thought 
of his beloved Etty placed beside himself, ‘‘ or I shoot you on 
the spot.” 

** What him get better if him do answer?” said the old Negro 
sullenly, but with calculation. 

* Life and liberty.” 

* Him promise dat?” inquired the suspicious rebel. 

~“Jacob,” said Harry, addressing him by his real name, “‘shew | 
me the retreat of this monster Nero, and you shall have a full 
pardon fur every thing you have done.” : 

‘“¢ Him take de word of Massa Harry,” replied the old Negro, | 
falling on his knees again—from which posture he had risen, | 
we him swear, Massa, him never hab run away but for 

ero,’ | 

~ “ +t his retreat,” exclaimed Harry impatiently. 

The Black rose, and assuming the office of guide at once, 
entered the forest at a very different point to that by which the i 
motley gang of outlaws had fled. The Seminole Chief walked = 
on one side, keeping his eye all the time fixed sternly on the old i 

- Negro, an office that Harry performed equally carefully on the | 
er. a 

“Tt was now dark night; the moon had long since veiled her 
MAY, 1846. NO. V. VOL. V. 2 p 
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chaste beauties from all indiscreet observation, and it was onl 
the intimate knowledge which the negro possessed of the locality 
which enabled him to find his way in the deep gloom, increased 
as it was by the vast canopy of foliage that tremble in the 
night wind above their heads. 

‘* Heis leading to Horse-shoe Dell,” whispered Harry, dropping 
en the rear. 

“My brother is right,” replied the Indian. 

“ Jacob,” said Harry aloud, “ where are you taking us to? 
You are not playing the ‘traitor, I hope.” ; 

‘‘'To Horse-shoe Dell, Massa,” was the ready response of the 
old negro, who really was glad of an opportunity of giving up a 
kind of life which never agreed with the antiquated state of his 
bones. 

 T said it, Indian,” said Harry, turning round. 

‘ White Cloud and the Seminoles had vanished. There re- 
mained but the three Green Foresters, Malcolm, and the old 
negro. | 
‘ He too,” said Harry sadly, and without another word con- 
tinued on his way. 

A few minutes more brought the little party to the skirt of 
the forest, and in the very opening of Horse-shoe Dell. It was 
a semicircular bay—if we may so speak—indented in a long 
range of low and serrated hills, whose cavernous entrails had 
often served as a refuge for the fugitive slave. The spot where 
young Malcolm now stood was one of singular wildness. The 
dell was entered by a narrow: path between rocks, while all 
around’ stunted live oaks raised their gnarled trunks covered 
with everlasting verdure. But Harry Malcolm paused not to 
look arotind; -his eyes ‘were fixed upon the interior of the dell, 
towards which the Black unhesitatingly led him. 

* Dere him Nero's hut,” said old Jacob, after a progress of 
some minutes. | 

The young: man gazed around for a time in vain, and then 
something square’and dark against’the face of a rock caught his 
eye. It was a rude and low hut, admirably placed for purposes of 
concealment, at the very foot of a ‘lofty, overhanging precipice. 

- #* Silence,” he whispered; “for your lives, my men!” 

The Green: Foresters ‘obeyed, and stepping forward steadily 
were in another instant at the door of the rude log. Harry 
pe he ee eee “He placed his ae on ~ 
latch+-the doorigave'way—he entered, his men pushing hurried! 
behind hims:A low fire ‘that'shumbered on ‘he heel enabled 
thenito-seethe whole of the interior. =) 8 98 

The hut of the negro’ general was'completely empty. 


. 7 














THE WHITE CLOUD. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ESCAPE. 


WHEN White Cloud silently and suddenly left the company 
of our young and ardent American, he glided into the forest, 
followed by the whole of the Seminoles, with whom he had a 
brief and hurried conference. This conferenee appeared satis- 
factory, for at the end of a few minutes the party was again in 
motion in a direction somewhat to the right of the white men. 
Their march was rapid and straightforward, the chief not. hesi- 
tating one moment, but treading the ground as if every inch 
were familiar to him. Inabout ten minutes they halted, and the 
watriors seating themselves, the White Cloud proceeded on his 
way alone. 

A short space of time brought the young chief to the foot of 
a lofty and imposing rock, against whose face grew thickly and 
darkly the various wild bushes of the American forest. Dis- 
placing these, towards the lower portion of the hill, the Seminole 
stooped low and entered a dark and narrow species of tunnel, 
at the end of which appeared a faint and glimmering light. 
White Cloud was soon, however, enabled to walk upright, and 
as. he first raised his head, the sound of a footstep in his: rear 
caught his attention. He paused, clutching his long knife—a 
passant from Harry—and listened. Not the faintest noise was 

eard, and the Seminole believing himself mistaken advanced on 
his way. The path grew wider and more lofty, and at length 
opened at a sudden turn on a noisy and boisterous banquet 
It was a room some fifty feet in height, by as many long and 
broad. Long stalactites hung from the roof, while around on 
the walls fantastic shapes of houses, men, and every conceivable 
thing, were painted by the imagination amid the rough unhewn 
masses of stone composing the sides of this natural chamber. 
Here and there glaring torches of pine wood gave a flickering 
light, while in‘ the centre a huge fire sent its glare round the 
iale gloomy apartment. Beside this sat the negroes before 
introduced, with several fresh ones, who have not previously 
spueated upon the scene of action. High over all was General 

ero, who sat apart in conference with one or two of the leaders. 
The; majority of the Blacks, who on their escape ‘from ‘the 
Seminoles had been first introduced to the mysteries: of this 
prison house, now gazed around ina state of considerable’ be- 
wilderment, while many an eye endeavoured in vain to pierce the 
gloom of the passages that diverged on all sides. 
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chaste beauties from all indiscreet observation, and it was onl 
the intimate knowledge which the negro possessed of the locality 
which enabled him to find his way in the deep gloom, increased 
as it was by the vast canopy of foliage that tremble in the 
night wind above their heads, 

‘* Heis leading to Horse-shoe Dell,” whispered Harry, dropping 
eee on, the rears ° 

“My brother is right,” replied the Indian. 

“ Jacob,” said Harry aloud, “ where are you taking us to? 
You are not playing the trartor, I hope.” } 

‘‘'To Horse-shoe Dell, Massa,” was the ready response of the 
old negro, who really was glad of an opportunity of giving up a 
kind of life which never agreed with the antiquated state of his 
bones. 

‘‘ T said it, Indian,” said Harry, turning round. 

‘ White Cloud ‘and the Seminoles had vanished. There re- 
mained but the three Green Foresters, Malcolm, and the old 
negro. : ) 


‘¢ He too,” said Harry sadly, and without another word con- 
tinued on his way. 

A few minutes more brought the little party to the skirt of 
the forest, and in the very opening of Horse-shoe Dell. It was 
a semicircular bay—if we may so speak—indented in a long 
range of low and-serrated hills, whose cavernous entrails had 
often served as a refuge for the fugitive slave. The spot where 
young Malcolm now stood was one of singular wildness. The 
dell was entered by a narrow’ path between rocks, while all 
around’ stunted: live oaks raised their gnarled trunks covered 
with everlasting verdure. But Harry Malcolm paused not to 
look around; -his eyes were fixed upon the interior of the dell, 
towards which the Black unhesitatingly led him. 
~*“ Dere him Nero's hut,” said old Jacob, after a progress of 
some minutes. 

The young: man gazed around for a time in vain, and then 
something square’and dark against the face of a rock caught his 
eye. It was a rude and low Imt, admirably placed for purposes of 
concealment; at the very foot of a lofty, overhanging precipice. 

» **Silence,” he whispered; “for your lives, my men!” 

«The Green:Foresters ‘obeyed, and stepping forward steadily 
were in another instant at the door of the rude log. Harry 
aieainehimaneane Aéseauuilinn e placed his ae on the 

— thi ‘way—he enteted, his men pushing hurried! 
behind his: A low fire ‘that'shumbered on the are ‘etiabiled 
thent'te-seesthe whole of the interior." °° 08 

The hut of the negro general was'completely empty. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE ESCAPE. 


Wuen White Cloud silently and suddenly left the company 
of our young and ardent American, he glided into the forest, 
followed by the whole of the Seminoles, with whom he had a 
brief and hurried conference. This conferenee appeared satis- 
factory, for at the end of a few minutes the party was again in 
motion in a direction somewhat to the right of the white men. 
Their march was rapid and straightforward, the chief not. hesi- 
tating one moment, but treading the ground as if every inch 
were familiar tohim. Inabout ten minutes they halted, and the 
warriors seating themselves, the White Cloud proceeded on his 
way alone. 

A short space of time brought the young chief to the foot of 
a lofty and imposing rock, against whose face grew thickly and 
darkly the various wild bushes of the American forest. Dis- 
placing these, towards the lower portion of the hill, the Seminole 
stooped low and entered a dark and narrow species of tunnel, 
at the end of which appeared a faint and glimmering light. 
White Cloud was soon, however, enabled to walk upright, and 
as. he first raised his head, the sound of a footstep in his. rear 
caught his attention. He paused, clutching his long knife—a 

resent from Harry—and listened. Not the faintest noise was 
eard, and the Seminole believing himself mistaken advanced on 
his way. The path grew wider and more lofty, and at length 
pened at a sudden turn on a noisy and boisterous banquet 
all. 

It was a room some fifty feet in height, by as many long and 
broad. Long stalactites hung from the roof, while around on 
the walls fantastic shapes of houses, men, and every conceivable 
thing, were painted by the imagination amid the rough unhewn 
masses of stone cumposing the sides of this natural chamber. 
Here and there glaring torches of pine wood gave a flickering 
light, while in’ the centre a huge fire sent its glare round the 
whole gloomy apartment. Beside this sat the negroes before 
introduced, with several fresh ones, who have not: previously 
sig upon the scene of action. High over. all was General 

ero, who sat apart in conference with one or two of the leaders. 
The; majority of the Blacks, who: on their escape ‘from the 
Seminoles had been first introduced to the mysteries» of this 
prison house, now gazed around ina state of considerable’ be- 
wilderment, while many an eye endeavoured in vain to pierce the 
gloom of the passages that diverged on all sides. 
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White Cloud, who knew the intricacies of the Horse-shoe 
cave better than any of those who tenanted the interior, turned 
quietly to the left, and once more followed the windings of a 
narrow and gloomy passage. Who could have seen the Indian 
now, would have remarked that his breath came and went—that 
his emotions were deep and violent. Some feeling, stronger 
than the calm mask which his race assume could bear, was in- 
fluencing him. Who can tell.the secrets of the soul?—who 
could, would have read wonders in the Indian’s heart that hour. 

Again the narrow path widened, and another chamber, smaller 
than the former and less brilliantly illumined, was discovered. 
Like the other, it was ornamented with stalactites; but in one 
corner, on a rude pallet, alone and unattended, lay the object of 
the Indian’s search. Is was Etty, sleeping heavily, after a day 
of unparalleled fatigue and excitement. 

The Indian approached with a firm and steady step, and stood 
by the dreaming girl. There she lay, her lovely face exhibiting 
now all the innocence and security of a babe. Her eyes were 
not seen, but long and delicate eyelashes shaded them so grace- 
fully, nought but sweet pupils could lay there beneath ;—her 
cheek, though pale, with the hectic flush of fever in the centre, 
was of a complexion which is always beautiful—that of youth ; 
her lips were parted, exhibiting to view her white teeth, and 

iving passage to the gentle breath of that pure and exquisite 
ing. Her soft and well rounded arms were crossed on her 
bosom in an attitude of peace and resignation. Now and then, 
however, a flash of terror crossed her face, as if the sudden 
remembrance of the events of the morning, were coming to her 
in her dreams. 

The White Cloud gazed long and piercingly on her face. 
His features exhibited an intensity of feeling such as rarely 
characterizes the Indian physiognomy—there was admiration, 
not bold, but sad, in his eyes. | 

‘The Singing Bird of the Whites sleeps sound—she is beau- 
tifyl as the dreams of a lovesick youth—her cheek is as the first 
rose of morning—her heart is warm as the eye of a panther—but 
to the Redskin it is cold. Oh! why is White Cloud more 
wise than his fellows, why has he gone to school with the pale- 
faces, to learn to love a pale-face girl?” 

A.deep sigh burst here from beside the Indian, and raising his 
eyes, the warrior saw before him, silent, resigned, but her face 

Ssive of the most intense anguish, his wife. A young and 
exquisitely formed Indian girl, faultless in shape as a Grecian 
statue, and clothed in the tunic, leggings, and mocassins, of a 
Seminole maiden; the Bounding Fawn had on her face al] the 
evidences of the most violently ontending emotions, but not a 


glance of reproach fell onthe startled warrior. 
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** Hush!” she whispered low, “a great warrior has fallen into 
the trap of the wolf—the dark men come.” 

A confused sound was indeed heard in the distance, as if 
several of the negroes were hurrying along the passage separating 
the two chambers. 

‘Singing Bird,” said the Indian warrior sadly, touching the 
arm of the sleeping girl, while by a mute but expressive glance 
he reassured his aggrieved wife, ‘‘ Singing Bird, awake.” 

Etty ‘Williams started to her feet, and after the first confused 
moment of terror, recognising both the White Cloud and his 
ruddy spouse, would have expressed her joy. 

“Hush,” said White Cloud, in the cold inanimate tone he ever 

assumed toward the girl, ‘‘ follow the Redskin.” 
' ~ Next minute, just as the Blacks entered the chamber which 
General Nero had set apart for Etty, whom he had deigned to 
honour with his regard, the three fugitives were flying along 
another of the labyrinthine ways which abounded in that cavern- 
ous hill, undoubtedly of volcanic origin. Nero, however, was 
too quick for them, and catching a glimpse of them as they 
entered, gave forth the yell of the Blacks, and rushed in pursuit. 
eat Quick, lady,” said White Cloud, supporting Etty’s tottering 
steps, “ another hundred yards, and the pale-face girl is with her 
friends,” 

“Thanks, good White Cloud,” replied the trembling maiden, 
‘my father, all will bless you.” 

“Hugh!” muttered the Indian, in a deep guttural tone, as he 
faced round and clutched his tomahawk. 

In his hurry, and perhaps confused by the memory of his late 
unconscious soliloquy in the presence of his wife, the Seminole 
chief had entered by mistake upon a blind passage close beside 
the one which led to the Aekicen outlet. In an instant his part 
was taken. Quick as lightning his thoughts bounded forward, 
and shewed him the means of saving Etty and his wife. A few 
words explained his plan, and the Bounding Fawn and Miss 
Williams—the latter trembling with fright and horror before the 
fear of again being in the power of the hated Nero—prepared to 


obey. 

: © Him cut down dat away, and no mistake,” said the foremost, 
negro, pointing in the direction really occupied by the fugitives. 

_“* On!” exclaimed the furious aay revengeful General Nero, 
“take him alive. Him too precious to kill all at once.” 

. “Hugh!” said the Indian, standing forward within the light 
of the negro torches, and causing the whole baid to quail before 
-his eye of fire, aided by the effect of his uplifted hatchet. 

At the same moment a rustling sound was heard, and Etty 
Williams might have been seen gliding down the right path, at 
the end of which the light of day looked like the star of promise 
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in the distance... The wife saw her safely on her way, and then 
returned beside her husband. 

_ .* Him great chief, sabbe 'zistance useless,” said Nero, keeping 
at.a respectful distance from the Indian’s tomahawk, “him 
shew him wisdom and surrender quietly.” 

“‘ The blackskin is a coward and a thief,” replied the Indian, 
“his heart is that of a panther, all for blood, but no fawn bounds 
so quick from before brave men. But the pale-face girl is safe, 
and the wife of a great chief has fled: let the dogs of negroes 
take a Seminole if they can.” 

ave Bounding Fawn here stood by her husband's side, and 
said :— 

“The wife of the White Cloud is sick at heart—the sky is 
dim, she will nestle under the wing of the eagle, for a storm is 
rising.” es 

e Seminole glanced with pain at his devoted wife, appeared 
to struggle with his iron will a moment, and then casting his 
tomahawk from him, surrendered. 

‘The Bounding Fawn has the face of a woman, but the soul 
ofaman. She will be the mother of mighty warriors.” 

The girl bowed her head with a sad Seite She had heard her 


husband speak of his love for the pale-face maiden, and her heart 
of hope had fled. 


*‘ Her better find anoder husband den,” said Nero, sneeringly, 


as his satellites seized the Indian and led him forward, “ for him 
ra pate Cloud berry soon see him fader in the happy hunting 
e.. . 
. The news of the capture of the Seminole was received in the 
eat hall of the cavern with uproarious applause; and when 
General Nero announced his intention of putting his victim to 
death, the tumult increased to a perfect fury of delight. It was 
something new for a herd of despicable slaves to hold the 
destinies of a great warrior in their hands. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE TRIAL. 


“fdauF. an hour had passed after, the above decision, and 
“White Cloud stood tied to a huge log at the further end of the 
great vaulted chamber.. At a short distance, guarded by two 
Degrees, was the Besnaing, Few pled, by an atrocious refine- 
"nent oF cruelty, within sig t of her husband, about to be sacri- 
ficed to. the brutal revenge of the American blacks, who are 
perhaps the most cruel of created beings, not by nature so much 
‘as from the vile and abominable justitution of slavery. 
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A small pile of charcoal had been placed at the Indian's feet, 
slowly to consume his flesh, while splinters of wood were being 
cut before his eyes, in order to pierce his Jimbs, But nota 
word, except of defiance, passed the warrior’s lips; while the 
Bounding f awn, though striving to act up to her forest educa- 
tion, could not control the tears that coursed down her cheek, 
nor the sobs which convulsed her bosom. 

Nero, who had been supping, now advanced, to overlook the 
fearful preparations which were making. r 

* White Cloud him not sorry him take the pale face side 
now,” said the General, tauntingly. ‘‘ Him find dat it get him 
rader in the wrong box, him speculate.” 

No reply came from the now stoical Indian. | 

“Him take it berry cool, just now,” continued the negro, 
“but when him charcoal burn him, him find it.perticler hot ;” 
and the rebel General laughed at his own horrible wit. 

Still no answer. 

‘‘ Him Indian gal make very nice squaw for a nigger,” now 
said the Black, slowly, and letting each word drop with perfect 
distinctness, ‘‘ iim no doubt de piccaninny berry great warrior 
in time. Gen’ral Nero great warrior his self.” 

A gleam of fearful passion crossed the Seminole’s face, but 
still he made no answer. 

-“ Well! him chief dumb, what him squaw say?” said Nero, 
turning to the weeping girl, whose tears dried in an instant, 
while her whole demeanour exhibited the most intense contempt. 
_ “ A Seminole squaw sees a great warrior; and she hears the 
voice of a black coward—a negro dog !” 

“* Him dog bite,” said the General, furiously shaking the 
young Indian wife by the arm, “‘ him bite perticler hard, too.” 

There was death in the glance which the victim and the victor 
now shot one upon another; hatred—undying hatred—in the 
gleam of their fiery eyes. 

** Massa White Cloud,” said the negro, forcing himself to 
speek calmly, and advancing close to his side, “ him General 
_ Nero not altogeder make up his mind to kill you. On one 

condition him berry welcome go free.” 

The chief looked as scornful as ever. 

__“ Dat is dis. Him White Cloud rob.a Nero ob him lawful 
prize—him sabbe dat. Well, him Sem'nole gib up him squaw, 
wid him word ob honour, and him go free.” 

The Indian spat upon his adversary’s face, without moving a 
“muscle. The negro started back, with a demoniacal yell, and 
raised his cutlass, to kill the daring chief. 
~ “No, dat too mussiful,” said he, “ put a light to him char- 
coal. I make de Sem’nole speak.” 

The whole body of negroes now crowded round the huge 
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upright log like a band of devils round some lost soul. One 
brought splinters of wood; others lighted torches; others, 


again, knives, which they brandished before his face, while 

yells of delight burst from every lip. Even the guards of the 

— wife left their post, and joined in the infernal dance of 
ea 

Still the White Cloud stood scornful, even smiling on his 
tormentors, who paused in the very luxury of cruelty; for the 
sooner they commenced, the sooner the enjoyment of their 
bloody work would be over. 

‘‘ Bring him squaw nearer,” said the voice of General Nero, 
above the din. 

Her two guards turned their stupified looks upon the place 
once occupied by the lovely Seminole girl. For an instant it 
was empty, but next moment, the faithful warriors of the tribe 
burst, with their war-whoop, into the cavern. In a moment the 
melée commenced. The negroes, five to one, divided _ their 
forces, one guarding the warrior chief and the Bounding Fawn, 
the rest pressing upon his devoted followers. The contest was 
fearful and bloody; but, ere half an hour passed, the gallant 
and fearless band of Indians were all slain or captured. Twelve 
negroes had paid the forfeit of their lives. 

‘* Now,” said Nero, “ him finish Massa Cloud.” 

“‘ Surrender, villains,” thundered Harry Malcolm, bursting 
into the cavern, at the head of a detachment of United States 
Infantry, and rushing headlong to the side of his friend and 
brother. The negroes would have rallied, but from every avenue 
was heard the heavy tramp of armed men, and, falling on their 
knees, the whole gang cried for quarter. The officer who 
commanded—a stern, middle-aged man—now ordered the Semi- 
nole chief to be unbound, which order being obeyed, the warrior 
would have joined the Green Foresters with his wife. 

“ White Cloud,” said the officer, “ you are my prisoner. 
4s a Seminole chief—one who in many terrible fights has 
slain the white man—+your life is forfeited.” . 

Harry Malcolm stood petrified; he had not foreseen this 
very natural result of bringing in the Government forces. The 
Bospting . Fern sadly rejoined her husband, who, though se- 
parated from the negro captives, and treated with more respect, 

emained a prisoner in the hands of those who had been led 
by the Green Foresters for his delivery. | 











THE SIEGE OF ANTIOCH. 


A TALE OF THE FIRST CRUSADE. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FAMINE. 


Antiocu, for some weeks before its capture, had been suffer- 
ing from want of provisions, not less severe than that which 
oppressed the Crusaders; and the fall of the city had therefore 
brought to the conquerors no mitigation of their sufferings. 
Nevertheless, for some days after taking possession of their 
rize, so great was their joy at the termination of a siege which 

been the fruitful parent of so much misery, they gave them- 
selves up without restraint to revelry and debauch, Readies of 
the future, and almost forgetting that a powerful enemy was at 
hand. Ere the leaders could rouse them to exertion, and 
organize a band to scour the neighbouring country for supplies, 
Kerboga, Emir of Mosul, and Kilidge Aslan, better known b 
the name of Solyman, Sultaun of Roum, had encamped wi 
three hundred thousand warriors around the walls of Antioch. 

Whatever privations the Christians might have endured while 
besieging the city, they were light indeed when compared with 
the dreadful sufferings to which, as the besieged, they were now 
reduced. Horses and dogs, and eventually the most loathsome 
reptiles, were used as food. Famine, in every shape of horror, 
and accompanied by its inseparable attendants, selfishness, and 
utter abandonment of all moral restraint, reigned every where 
supreme. Even the strong voice of natural affection was silenced 
amid the horrors of the time, and hundreds of the old and 
infirm fell daily before the ee tooth of the slow-wasting 
enemy. Armed bands prowled the streets day and night, and 
without remorse broke into the houses of the weaker, and seized 
upon their little store; and the plunderers themselves perchance, 
unless they quickly devoured their ill-gotten supply, found it 
wrested from their hands the next moment by a larger or better 
armed company. Many, unable to bear the lingering tortures 
which they experienced, deserted from the walls in the despe- 
rate hope to escape, or, failing in that, to find a more rapid and 
easy death among the spears of the besiegers. In many 
instances, the bodies of the dead were devoured by the living, 
and the dying found an aggravation of their horrors, in the 
shuddering thought that their only tomb would be the greedy 
throats of their own kindred. 
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Phirouz and Agatha had met, without the necessity of secrecy, 
but alas, under what circumstances! It is true, indeed, that 
famine, from particular causes, pressed less heavily on them than 
on their fellow sufferers; but still the keen eye of the lover was 
compelled, day by day, to witness the fair cheek of his betrothed 
becoming paler and still paler under her privations; and she 
could well perceive that his active form had lost much of its 
vigour, and that his firm step had grown less elastic. 

After the desertion of Stephen of Blois, Agatha had found an 
asylum in the tent of the same Walter de Bras whom we have 
seen with Bohemond in the perilous adventure on the night of 
the assault. He had attached himself to that leader’s banner, 
and, with his wife and daughter, who had followed him from 
France, now occupied a dwelling in the city, not far from that 
of the Prince. Ramasen whose deep interest in Agatha had 
experienced no diminution, failed not, so long as his own table 
was furnished, to impart a portion of his supply, for her sake, 
to the family of his follower; and ere that source of bounty 
failed, Phirouz, who still retained the command of the tower 
by which the Crusaders had entered, had succeeded, by enormous 
bribes, in procuring from some of the less scrupulous followers 
of the enemy’s camp, who were revelling in abundance beneath 
the. walls, and in sight of the famishing thousands within, an 
uncertain supply, which he never failed to share with his be- 
loved Agatha. 7 

In this miserable state of affairs, utter despair would un- 
doubtedly have taken possession of all—leader and follower 
alike—had not religious enthusiasm been called in to support 
them. The historians of the time inform us that visions and 
pppoe were almost daily published among the credulous 
multitude, promising victory ahd abundance to those who should 
endure courageously to the last. 

The sun was shining calmly and gloriously upon that suffer- 
ing city, as Phirouz and Agatha; whose curiosity had been ex- 
cited by rumours of a new miraclé which had been spread on the 
_ preceding day, held their way to the Church of St, Peter. As 

they passed shin the streets, now crowded with pale, emaciated 
forms; whom curiosity had called forth from their wretched 
homes, their eyes frequently encountered scenes of the most re- 
volting character. Living in comparative plenty, they had not yet 
become accustomed to the degrading influence which famine had 
been éxerting on the poorer classes; and Agatha shuddered, as 
they turned the corner, of .a.streét, to behold-a female figure, 
kneeling on the ground, and digging up, with palsied hands, from 
beneath astonewhichshehadremoved with some difficulty, though 
by no. means:a heavy one, theworms and crawling reptiles which 
had embedded themselves there... Her languid eye at one 
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moment was lighted up with a gleam of intense pleasure, as she 
rly devoured her prize; at the next she cast her glance 
hurriedly and anxiously around, fearful lest some one should 
arrive to dispute with her the nauseous banquet. Farther on 
appeared a youth, whose restless and dilated eye betrayed the 
failing intellect which famine often produces, sitting on the 
threshold of his home, gnawing a fleshless bone which he had 
found, and endeavouring, with the skirt of his robe, to hide his 
booty from the eyes of the passers by, lest even that miserable 
source of nourishment might excite envy and aggression. In 
one of the less frequented streets, their ears were assailed in 
passing, by the unwonted sounds of merriment; and on turning 
their eyes toward the broken casement whence the noise issued, 
horror-struck, they beheld three attenuated forms—one of them 
a female —tearing with bony fingers the morsels from a dish 
before them, in the midst of which, mangled and half-devoured, 
appeared a human hand! 
. ‘They hastened on, and at length found themselves in the 
midst of an immense multitude, entering the spacious church of 
St. Peter. With some difficulty they procured a seat, and after 
the vast and highly excited assembly had been hushed into 
silence, a priest arose, whose hollow cheek was flushed, and his 
sunken eye appeared as if lighted up with some unearthly fire. 
He commenced abruptly, and his deep tones came forth like a 
voice from the sepulchre. Every breath was hushed—every eye 
turned strainingly toward him. 

** ‘These eyes have seen a vision !—these ears have heard voices 
which are not of earth! Listen to the words from Heaven—let 
the commands of the holy apostle be obeyed. Your toils are 
eer miseries ye shall experience no more. Yes, 

lessed saint!” he continued, spreading abroad his hands, and 
raising his eyes toward heaven, “thou didst in the night visions 
reveal to me, that in a vault beneath this sacred edifice lies buried 
the spear-head which pierced the Saviour’s side. _Methought, 
my friends, he did place his finger on the very spot. And to 
me, yea to me, unworthy of so great a revelation, these were the 
blessed words he uttered: ‘ For your crimes,’ he said, ‘ ye have 
been punished. The sword without and the famine within,— 
these have been your penance. The wrath of Heaven is now 
passed away like a cloud from the face of earth. Cause the 
sacred weapon to be disinterred—cause it to be borne before 
your. hosts—sally forth bravely upon the infidel, and your 
enemies shall melt before you; yea, victory and abundance shall 

urs!” 

-o He sat ‘down, and buried his face in his hands. The multitude, 
with asudden impulse, arose, and the vaulted roof shook as it 
echoed to the shout of thousands, *‘ God wills it! God wills it!” 


aia 
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The leaders immediately took measures to avail themselves of 
the enthusiasm thus excited. The lance-head, whether pre- 
tended ‘or real we pause not to inquire, was dug up, and every 
preparation was made for the desperate sally, which was 
appointed to take place on the second morning succeeding the 
day'on which the lance was discovered. - In the mean time, it 
was determined to send a merciful embassy to the Emir and the 
Sultaun, to warn them that the wrath of Heaven was upon them, 
and to bid them depart while it was yet in their power. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE EMBASSY—THE SALLY. 


Tue Pavilion of Kerboga was erected in the plain which 
stretched away from the bank of the Orontes, opposite to that 
near which Antioch stood, but somewhat to thé eastward of that 
city, where the river makes a bend toward the mountains, 
forming a circular space of some extent. Eastern wealth and 
magnificence seemed to have been lavished without restraint 
upon this singular structure. It was laid out like a town, in 
streets and squares, and was sufficiently large to contain two 
thousand men. The centre, which was appropriated exclusively 
to the Emir and his wives, was adorned with minarets and 
towers, glittering with burnished gold. The exterior covering 
was of fine crimson cloth, richly embroidered with threads of 
gold. Its shape was a perfect square, presenting on each side a 
spacious entrance, standing forth in a semicircular form, and 
surmounted with a broad canopy, supported on gilded shafts of 
cane. The entrance on that side which looked toward the 
_ mountains was finished in somewhat more elaborate style. In- 
stead of a rounded canopy over the door, a broad awning of 
green siik extended the whole breadth of the building, its edge 
bedecked with a deep fringe of gold, and supported at equal 
intervals by delicate silver rods, between which hung large 
tassels . of. j‘and emeralds, strung upon threads of gold. 
Within: beneath this were curtains of the same coloured 
silky which: were intended to supply the place of doors, when 
stretched before the broad-arched opening which formed the 
entrance tothe vestibule, but were now partially withdrawn to 
admit. the summer breeze. The interior was composed entirely 
of silk, but:instead of green, ‘its: colour.was generally pale blue, 
except the openings which led to the different Seale! which 
were:closed) with a delicate veil of pink or yellow. This prin- 
cipal apartment was’that which may be called the room of state. 
It-was:circular, and the eeiling’ or roof, ranning ‘up to a great 
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height, somewhat resembling the interior of a bell, terminated 
ina point supported by a gilded pole, carved so as to resemble 
a tree, the leaves and fruit of which were composed of coloured 

eld and precious stones. The female apartments communi- 
cated with this circular hall by doors ranged around at regular 
intervals, and canopied with rich silk. Opposite to the grand 
entrance rose the Emir’s throne, formed of ivory inlaid with 
gems, and shaded by a lofty canopy, similar to the side entrances, 
but richer in texture, and of more elaborate ornament. The 
floors were strewed with carpets and divans, of the most costly 
materials, and the most rich and beautiful patterns. The whole 
structure seemed rather the embodied vision of some fairy tale, 
than the war tent of a powerful leader. 

Surrounded by statue-like guards, who were clad in sumptuous 
and gorgeous livery, and recliuing upon a richly embroidered 
carpet beneath the awning of the fiont entrance, sat Kerboga— 
silaye on either side fanning him with the delicate plumes of 
the ostrich. He was delivering to the subordinate commanders 
their various duties and stations for the day, when a herald, 
bearing a white flag, conducted by a troop of Persian soldiers, 
appeared before him. 

*© An embassy from the Christians in Antioch demands an 
audience of the Emir of Mosul,” said the herald, bending before 
Kerboga. 

“Let them approach!” 

The herald departed, and in a few minutes returned, followed 
by a small band of the emaciated warriors of the Cross, at the 
head of whom, in the grave but not unbecoming habit of a 
monk, marched a man of diminutive stature, somewhat advanced 
in age, whose white beard swept his breast almost to the girdle. 
His ample forehead was deeply furrowed, and his brows some- 
what contracted. ' The general expression of his features might 
have been, pronounced contemplative and even heavy, were it 
not for a restless brilliancy in his large deep blue eyes, which 
spoke of great enthusiasm, and no inconsiderable degree of 
genius. 

“Might I inquire,” asked Kerboga, as he approached, “ to 
whom the Christian leaders have delegated the otlice of ambas- 
sador? Methinks some noble warrior were a fitter messenger 
to the Emir of Mosul, than a shaven monk.” 

Men call me Peter the Hermit,” was the old man’s reply ; 
‘and surely he by whose influence the Christian warriors have 
been excited to their holy enterprise, were no unfit messenger 
to. bear their commands, even to a monarch.” 

“Nay,” replied the Emir, “‘ the most unfit, that could well 
have heen selected—at least to me—is. the pestilent disturber, 
by, whose inflamed harangues the sipeeilitnandien of Europe — 
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have been stirred up to wage an unjust war, and to disturb the 
repose of Palestine.” 

‘Lord Emir,” rejoined the Hermit, ‘ I shall not pause to 
bandy words with thee. I come not a suppliant to thy knees 
toask any favour or indulgence, either for myself or my fellow- 
warriors.. We need ‘none at'thy hands—and it matters little 
from whose mouth—warrior or priest—thou learnest the object 
of:my mission. Cavil not agamst the messenger, but thank the 
Christians that they have deigned, by whatever means, merci- 
fully to warn thee that God has signified his gracious intention 
to deliver us from our evil state, and to fight on our side. They, 
therefore, advise thee to depart from these walls, ere the ven- 
geance of the Almighty blight thee, like the host of Sennacherib 
of old: trust’ not to the ‘proud and glittering array by which 
thou art-surrounded. Hein whom we trust is able to make the 
weak strong, and the strong weak. Be warned then, ere it be 
too late, nor ‘allow thy unweening confidence to become thy 
destruction.” 

“Sir Monk,” replied Kerboga, who had listened with mani- 
fest impatience to the Hermit’s message, ‘‘ thank thy sacred 
habit that, the Emir beats thee not back with rods to thy gates. 
Bear this message to those who sent thee: If Godfrey and his 
followers, weary of the famine and the siege, wish to give their 
fleshless limbs to the eagle and the vulture, Kerboga will pre- 
pare an hundred archers as their executioners; let them come 
on whenever it likes them.” 

The Hermit replied not, but returned to the city. 

Every ‘thing ‘was now ready for the sally, which was fixed for 
the following morning. Their preparations, however, had not 
been. so secretly conducted, but that the Turks, who still held 
the citadel, had become fully aware cf their intentions; and a 
black flag; waving at daylight on the following morning from the 
highest peak of the-acropolis, warned Kerboga that the attack 
was about to take place. 

‘So:completely, however, did the Emir despise his enemy, 
that he took little notice of the warning; and merely giving 
divections to’ send two’ thousand men to prevent the Christians 
from ‘passing the bridge, sat’down to a game of chess with 
Solymanj his»partner ‘in command; who had sought his pavilion 
to consult with him on the arrangement of their troops. 

o(Miserable>indeed was’ the ‘spectacle: which” the once proud 
and gallant. army of the Christians now ‘presented, as it defiled 
throu gates of Antioch'to attack the forces of the East; 
ahd Kerboga ‘might eee considering such an 
enemy almost: beneath his ce. Senecks tho deinlioed: borsee 
had ‘survived*the-famine, and the larger’ proportion: of the 
knights and ‘nobles: marched ‘forth ‘on foot. Enthusiasm, how- 
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eyer, in a great degree, made up the deficiency of physical 

ower; and forth they came, confident of victory, the priests, 

ing consecrated banners and crosses, mingling with the 
warlike array, and singing hymns of joy and triumph, | 

On they came—Adhemar, the warlike Bishop of Puy, clad:in 
complete armour, bearing the sacred lance, which had that 
morning been consecrated with the most imposing ceremonies 
in the church of St. Peter, and Bohemond and Tancred bring- 
ing up the rear. Long pent up within the mournful walls of 
Antioch, the fresh dew and gentle breezes of that bright 
summer morning invigorated their wasted limbs and cheered 
their spirits; and their courage and confidence increased as they 
advanced. 

‘€ How goes the battle?” asked Kerboga, with a contemptuous 
smile, as he rose from his game to meet a breathless messenger 
who had just entered the pavilion, and touched with his fore- 
head the carpet on which the Emir had been reclining. 

The guards who defended the bridge,” replied the messenger, 
“are flying precipitately toward the camp, and the Christian 
army is holding its way unopposed to the hills.” 

The Emir stamped with rage. ‘‘ Aslan, we have committed 
agreat, a fatal error. They should have been attacked ere they 
eould have defiled from the gates.” 

Throwing himself upon his war-horse, he now put himself at 
the head of his followers, and tried, by many skilful manceuvres, 
to regain the advantage he had lost, by surrounding the enemy 
ere they could reach the broken ground, where his cavalry would 
be unable to act with advantage. Foiled in this attempt, he 
drew up his troops in front of the camp, and awaited the enemy’s 
approach; while Solyman, causing the dry grass and weeds to 
be set on fire, led an immense body of cavalry, under cover of 
the:smoke, to attack the rear of the army commanded by the 
Prince of Tarentum. Meanwhile the van of the Christian host 
had forced back the Moslem centre to the camp; and Godfrey 
and Adhemar were congratulating themselves with the victory 
which seemed almost within their grasp, when news was brought 
them that the rear was-surrounded by superior numbers, and 
was cut off from the rest of the army. ‘Turning back, therefore, 
from their attack on the centre, Godfrey and the other leaders 
flew to the rescue of Bohemond, who had already been joined 
by. his noble, kinsman, Tancred ; and by their united forces, the 
troops of Aslan were defeated.. Scarcely; however, had they 
turned to! support Bohemond, ere Kerboga, contracting his line, 
fell tipon the rear of Godfrey’scolumns, and. the .bands of 
Solyman> rallying at the same moment, in a short time the whole 
Christian host: was, surrounded. In vain the Bishop of Puy 
pressed forward with the sacred lance—in vain Bohemond and 
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his chivalrous cousin Tancred, hand to hand, and lance to lance, 
mowed down the infidels wherever they turned ; in every charge 
the Christian warriors were beaten back by numbers, and the 
battle now seemed well nigh hopeless. 

Atrthis critical juncture, a cry was raised along the ranks of 
the Crusaders, ‘The Saints are fighting on our side!” and 
lifting their eyes to the rising ground above them, a body of 
horsemen, clothed in white, was seen sweeping down the slope, 
and falling upon the rear of the Moslem army. Then high 
above all the din of the battle rose in thunder the spirit-stirring 
shout, ‘‘ God wills it! God wills it!” The enthusiasm of the 
Christians became frenzy. The Saracens were slaughtered and 
repulsed in every direction, and soon the sickening intelligence 
spread through their hosts, that the Christians had forced their 
eamp. The battle was no longer doubtful. The infidels fled 
on every side, notwithstanding all the exertions of Kerboga to 
rally his panic-stricken troops. Nearly seventy thousand of the 
Moslem army found a grave on that bloody field, and among the 
almost incalculable riches which rewarded the victors of that well- 
contested battle, the splendid pavilion of Kerboga fell into the 
hands of Bohemond. The Crusaders returned in triumph to the 
city, and plenty once more gladdened the famished army. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





SPRING. 
THE sun is on the waters, and the air 
Breathes with a stirring energy; the plants 
Expand their leaves, and swell their buds, and blow, 
Wooing the eye, and stealing on the soul 
With perfume and with beauty: Life awakes ; 
Its wings are waving, and its fins at play, 
Glancing from out the streamlets, and the voice 
Of love and joy is warbled in the grove ; 
And children sport upon the springing turf, 
‘With shouts of innocent glee, and youth is fired 
With a diviner passion, and the eye 
~ Speaks deeper meaning, and the cheek is filled, 


a “At every tender motion of the heart, 


~ With purer flushings ; for the boundless power, 
: “That rules all he reatures, now has sway : 
In man refined to holiness, a flame 
eee the heart it feeds upon: . __. 
And yet the searching spirit will not blend. 
With this rejoicing, these attractive charms _, 
“Of the glad season ; but at wisdom’s shrine, 
“Will dtaw pure rang fro her unfathomed well, 
y | 


ey : ror) 3 | oh Fi? HI ai : rus 
and nurse the never-dying lamp, that burns 
ter and brighter on as ages roll. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


TREVOR SEEKS HELEN. 


In the meantime Trevor lay ill of the fever, occasioned by 
the irritation of his wounds. The excellent corporal attended 
on him with the most zealous assiduity. He fetched him the 
freshest water from the river, and broiled for him the tenderest 
morsels of kangaroo flesh. Gladly would he have made for him 
some of that delicious and nourishing soup, which, of “ all the 
tails on the face of the earth,” as he declared, that of the kan- 
garoo alone could furnish with such luxurious relish. 

But poor Trevor could eat nothing ; and for three days water 
was his only drink. Nothing but the strength of his constitu- 
tion,’and the extraordinary salubrity of the climate, could have 
carried him through such an illness. And to this was added 
the still more depressing influence of his anguish of mind at the 
contemplation of Helen’s fate, whom he sometimes pictured as 
lost and wandering in the bush, and at others in the power of 
the savages of whose relentless cruelty he had heard so many 
horrible relations. 

The corporal sat by his bush-hut, employed for the most 
part in endeavouring to clean the rusty firelock left with him so 
mysteriously in exchange for his own, and furbishing it up with 
charcoal ashes, so as to give it a regimental appearance, No- 
thing, perhaps, but the necessity of being armed in his solitude, 
could have reconciled him to its use at all; and he lamented 
occasionally the absence of his own firelock in most dolorous 
terms, as a lover grieving for his mistress, which, at any other 
time, would have afforded the ensign considerable amusement. 

At the end of three days, however, his officer showed signs 
of amendment; and Trevor no sooner felt the prostration of the 
fever abating, than he expressed his.desire to proceed in search 
of Miss Horton. But this the corporal strenuously opposed ; 
and Trevor's weakness was so great that he could. not disguise 
from himself that such a course would be rash and useless. 
Besides, he considered that, for Helen’s sake, it would be more 
judicious to give information to the Major at the cave, or to the 
people on board the brig, of the fight with the natives, and the 
probability of her having been carried away with them ; as the 
corporal, after the most diligent daily search, had been unable 
to discover any trace of her remains, or of those of Mr. 
may, 1846.—no. v. VOL. Vv. 2E 
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Silliman. He flattered himself also with the hope that possibly 
Helen had escaped, and had found her way back to the bay. 

Actuated by these considerations, he became anxious to reach 
the cave as soon as possible ; and, although he could hardly 
walk, he determined to begin his journey back. In this deter- 
mimation the corporal entirely acquiesced, “‘ for he could not be 
worse off,” as he remarked, than where he was, and “ every 
step back was a step forwards,” bringing them nearer to their 
friends. | 

Fortunately, although it was the beginning of the rainy 
season, the weather held up, and the nights were not cold; 
and as Trevor was now able to take food, and as there was no 
lack of kangaroos, he got on better than he expected; but it 
took him four days to perform the journey in his present state, 
which he had rapidly traversed in little more than one, shortly 
before. ‘ But on reaching the cave, to his excessive mortification, 
and not less to the disappointment of the corporal, they could 
not see’ the brig; and, from the appearance of the cave, it 
pre a8 clear that it had been deserted ! . 

‘The lamation a ded to the rock apprised them, how- 
ever, that the anthonties were active in the ‘pursuit of the 
Bushranger, and Trevor could only hope that, by some lucky 
chance, in pursuing the nbecodded prisoners, they would meet 
with Helen;' an opinion, however, in which the corporal did 
not agree, as he said, ‘that in the bush one man might search 
for another all his life, and never find him, unless he knew 
where he was;” an assurance which was by no means calculated 
to raise Trevor's spirits; but as the corporal was not in love, 
the’ dreary prospect of such a failure did not strike him so 
forcibly as it did his officer. 

The question now was, what was to be done? The cave 
afforded shelter, the .forests firewood, and the kangaroos sup- 
plied food ;—but what was the use of remaining there? that 
would not help’ Helen, ‘The corporal counselled their im- 
mediate return to camp ; and observed that they could not miss 
the -way, as aa had’ only to keep within sight of the river 
- Derwent on their right hand, ‘and they would be sure to reach 

‘Fhe! road, however, could not ‘fail to be difficult to a sick 
mani’“However, as the corporal professionally remarked, “as 
therewas no help for it, all they had to do was to put their best 
foot foremost, and lose no time about it.” 7 

“Trevor \ was’ still very weak, but inspired by the ardour of 
youth; and by his desire to give the earliest possible intelligence 
of ‘Helen's danger, he at once devided to set out for Hobart 
‘Town. ‘The’ journey was long ‘and difficalt : and it took him 
six days to' perform the distance of forty miles, from the 
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southern part of the coast where the bay was situate to the nearest 
station on his way to the town. He arrived there in a state so 
exhausted that it was necessary to procure a bullock-cart to 
convey him to his quarters, where at last he obtained the 
medical assistance which he so much needed. 

The corporal reported himself to the commanding officer, and 
related succinctly the occurrences which it was expedient to 
make known, passing lightly over the event of the loss of his 
firelock, a circumstance on which the worthy corporal did not 
think it necessary to expatiate. He indulged himself, however, 
liberally in relating to his comrades that which he called his 
‘scrimmage ’with the natives. 

Trevor, on his part, lost no time in making inquiries of the 
brig, and of the Major and his daughters. He ascertained 
that the brig was anchored in the river near the jetty; that 
Louisa was under the care of a family in the town, attended by 
a native girl, who had inspired much interest with the inhabi- 
tants; and that the Major had started with a party in search 
of Helen, who was supposed to be in the power of the Bush- 
ranger, and whose fate had excited the most lively commise- 
ration. 

His report of the probability of her having been carried away 
by the natives gave rise to fresh excitement, although it was 
generally deemed certain—an opinion which was industriously 
pressed upon Trevor—that she had been put to death by the 
savages, as they were never known to spare a white man or 
woman in their power. 

Some few, however, had the consideration to say that, as 
Helen was a woman, the case was different; and that the 
natives might not think it necessary to take her life, and that 
perhaps she might be admitted into their tribe, and become the 
wife of one of the black fellows. This latter suggestion, it may 
easily be supposed, by no means calmed Trevor’s apprehensions, 

He asked for leave to go in search of her, a request which 
was readily granted; but here the medical attendant interposed, 
and positively forbade any attempt at travelling in his present 
state ; and his commanding officer thought it his duty to exer- 
cise his authority to prevent him from exposing himself to;the 
hardships of the bush, under circumstances which could ‘not 
avail the young lady, and would certainly be fatal. to the adven- 
turer.. Trevor, therefore, was compelled to: bear his disappoint- 
ment, and to nourish his grief in silence. 

In his returning convalescence he was constantly inthe 
society of Louisa, with whom it was a melancholy pleasure for 
him to converse about her sister; and to whom he could, with- 
out reserve, express his bitter wretchedness at = on agera- 
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vated as it' was by his own inability to undertake the task of 
discovering her, if she was still alive. 

He related to her over and over again all the circumstances 
of his fight with the natives, and the scream which he had heard 
from ‘the thicket, and which he was certain, he said, had pro- 
ceeded from Helen. And every day he discussed with her the 
likelihood of her having been carried off as a prisoner by the | 
natives, or the possibility of her being even then a wanderer in 
the bush! Louisa listened to all these surmises with many 
tears. 

The young female native who had so willingly accompanied 
her father, as Louisa informed Trevor, was often present at 
these conversations; and although she could not understand the 
cause of their trouble, she showed by her manner that she 
commiserated their distress, much in the same way as an at- 
tached dog looks up into the face of its master when he. sees him 
troubled, and wags its tail and shows an inclination to sympa- 
thize with his affliction, if he could only understand what the 
matter was, and how he could assist him. Such was the 
affectionate expression visible in the face of Oionoo. 

It isto be observed, that Miss Oionoo was now decently 
‘ ‘elothed; her hair being profusely adorned with red ribbons, 
a scolour for which she manifested a particular predilec- 
tion, . It was with great difficulty, however, that she was per- 
suaded to suffer herself to be encumbered with any description 
of apparel; and she displayed so decided a partiality for the 
sailor's. blue. trousers, as allowing her more freedom of motion 
than petticoats, that she was permitted to retain them, as well 
from: a. desire to indulge her, as from considerations of propriety ; 
as she was fond..of tumbling about occasionally after a fashion 
that rendered nugatory the protection of female attire. - 

Nothing, however, could. prevent: her, at times, from throwing 
off the whole of her clothes, in order to disport herself at liberty 
in’ the:.garden attached tothe house; in which she recreated 
herself! in;climbing,up the fruit-trees,' and in various gambols, 
‘which, however interesting ‘they might be to a philosophical 
observer, from their charming aboriginal simplicity, were by no 
‘Means consistent with civilized: notions of female decorum. 

By degrees she picked upa few words, and was able to express 
-herwants;:though of course very imperfectly, in English. She 
‘imitated:the ;sounds.of what she heard with great facility, but 
ae so a uaa - ect ma their meaning. 

(9 ‘irevor,; y -feeling, and. to beguile the 
“<henpentdiaee amuse himself with niienvaditied ieaaoch the 
— creature to: talk their), nage; and he endeavoured to 
tearm from her something about her countrymen, for he was ex- 
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ceedingly anxious to know if they would take a white woman 
to wife. 

He observed that the native, in her endeavours to make lier- 
self understood, frequently pointed to the west; but it was a 
long time before he could understand what she meant by that 
action. ‘The importance of it, however, to him, and to her who 
was most dear to him, will be seen in the course of this eventful 


history. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


THE BUSHRANGER SEEKS HELEN. 


Anxiovs as Trevor was to hear tidings of Helen, and pained 


and mortified as he was to be prevented by illness from joining 

the expedition for her recovery, Mark Brandon was not less 
eager to find the girl on whom he had fixed his wild and lawless 
ust. 

Maddened by her loss, he cursed the ill-luck which had 
separated her from him at the moment when he had assured, as 
he thought, the destruction of her friends who were advancing 
‘to her rescue, and had secured her for himself. He determined 
to follow lier up at all hazards, for his absorbing passion so 
blinded him to all consequences, that he lost sight of ‘his usual 
habits of caution, and was ready to risk life and liberty to regain 
- possession of her. 

But, if she had been carried off by the natives, as heexpected, 
‘he should have need, he was aware, of the assistance’ ‘of. his 
brawny comrade in the enterprise; he was obliged, therefore, 
to bear the companionship of the treacherous rascal till his ob- 
was azadmpbahed n this mood he had journeyed on with 

im towards the scene of their encounter with the natives. 

This time, however, he had forbore fron’ going near the spot 
where Trevor was lying, and where the corporal, whom he and 
Grough had seen at a distance, was watching. He might easily 
‘have shot them both; but as that would have been a murder 
without an object, whicly was contrary to his ‘‘ system,” he 
on his way, intending to move round the point and look for the 
‘tracks of the natives in their retreat. 

“He thought, at the time, that he observed his companion eye 
‘ithe soldier in ‘a way that indicated a desire to communicate with 
him 5: but whether it was that Grough thought the attempt too 
hazardous, and that he was likely to be shot by the corporal on 
‘the one side if he’ approached him, or by Brandon on the other 
‘if he left him, he had gone on without speaking. Mark, how- 
age his thoughts, and as he said to-himself, “‘made a 
note of it.” ~ 
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The tracks which the Bushranger searched for were soon 
found, for the natives had been in too large a body not to leave 
a trail behind them, easy to be recognised by one so experienced 
in the bush. 

The'track led to the north-west, which was precisely the part 
into which the Bushranger desired'to penetrate. He looked out 
for some sign of Helen having been with them, hoping that she 
would have recourse to the same device to give information of 
her track as she had done before. In this he was disappointed, 
but after a few miles’ travelling he spied the mark of a little 
shoe. His heart leaped within him. It could be no other than 
the girl's foot, for the natives never wore shoes. He proceeded 
on his way with increased energy. 

Grough had not observed the circumstance of the little foot, 
and Brandon did not think it necessary to tell him; besides, the 
former was too much occupied with his plans for seizing his 
friend and delivering him up for the reward, to do more than 
mark the route which they were pursuing, in order that he 
might find his way back. To assure himself of this facility he 
began to.notch a tree asa sign-post; but Brandon checked him. 

Grough seemed at first inclined to rebel; but he suddenly 
“assumed a demeanour of entire acquiescence in Brandon’s better 
judgment. The Bushranger was not deceived by the trans- 
parent duplicity of his fellow; but he made a “notch” in his 
memory of that circumstance too. 

The pair went on side by side in seeming good-fellowship ; 
and they kept on the track tillthey came to the point where the 
body of natives operas one. tribe with Helen having gone one 
way, and the auxiliary tribe another. This was embarrassing. 


The Bushranger stopped to deliberate. 
Some mapenon seemed now to cross the mind of the obtuse 


Grough. hat was Brandon's objectin following the tracks of 
the natives? Had he become acquainted with any tribe in his 
former sojourn in the bush ? did he want with them ? 
Grough was puzzled. 

Brandon continued ‘his search after some trace of Helen, but 
he could find none, -After.some thought, he followed the track 
to the right, leading to the north. Grough longed to ask the 
reason of his taking one track in preference to another, or of his 
calromy the track of the natives at all; but conscious of his 
own tated treachery,he feared to :put any question which 
might lead-Brandon to doubt his confidence. Brandon, from the 
very absence of the: question, drew the conclusion tiat his com- 

ion was hatching some trick against him; for if his intentions 
bodsbeen good, he would have spoken without hesitation. He 
congentuleted hmnself ‘that-the brute thought he was outwitting 
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They continued their way, each mistrusting the other. By 
day the one watched the other; at night neither would sleep 
lest the other should surprise him. At last, on reaching the 
top of a low hill, they suddenly discovered some natives on the 
plain beneath. At the same time they were themselves dis- 
covered, and the natives feeling confidence in the depth of their 
fastnesses, greeted them with a loud yell of defiance. 

Spears were thrown, but Brandon did not heed them; he was 
intent on discovering some sign of Helen. The plain was open, 
and if she had been there, he could not have failed to perceive 
her; but he could see nothing of her. It was clear that he was 
on the wrong scent; he stamped his foot with rage. 

Grough observed this action with surprise; but he made no 
remark, for there was a something in Brandon’s look that was 
dangerous; and the spirit of the less intellectual ruffian quailed 
before the mental ascendancy of his superior. But, as the natives 
advanced, it was necessary to check them. 

Brandon had a double-barrel fowling-piece ; Grough a musket. 

** Fire!” cried out Brandon. 

Grough hesitated; he did not like to leave himself without 
the protection of a charge ; for he feared Brandon as much as 
he did the natives. But as the savages advanced closer, and 
their spears came thick, Brandon was obliged to fire in self-de- 
fence, and, urged by the imminence of the danger, Grough 
fired also. ‘The natives retreated immediately. Brandon's se- 
‘cond barrel was undischarged, and Grough’s barrel was empty. 

** I’m done!” thought Grough. 

But, to his extreme surprise, Brandon desired him to load 
again immediately. 

“‘ He doesn’t suspect me after all,” thought Grough. 

It was what Brandon intended him to think. 

‘¢ We must retrace our steps,” said Brandon. 

Grough joyfully assented. 

Brandon seemed irritable and moody, and was lost in thought. 

They went on till they returned to the spot where the two 
tracks separated, 

‘“'This-is our-way,” said Brandon, pointing to the track. 

Groughdemurred:— __ 

**‘ What’s your game, Mark?” he said; “what's the use of 
following the natives? We shall only get riddled with their 

some time, or have our skulls smashed in with their wad- 
dies! . No use in running into danger. The natives won’t help 
us to leave the island. Better go back towards camp, and try to 
seize a boat or something.” 

*‘ And be seized ourselves,” replied Brandon. He reflected 
fora moment. Suddenly he said to Grough— 

“* The natives have got the girl with them.” 
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*<'The devil they have! How do you know that?” 

“*T know it; that’s enough. - We must get her again.” 

‘What's the use of the girl when you have got her? One 
girl is as good asanother. Let us catch a native.” 

** You forget,” said Brandon; ‘we want this girl as a hos- 
tage.” 

“ As ‘a what ?” 

“As a hostage—fool! Asa pledge—to make terms with her 
father.” 

**Oh! that’s another thing. But if the natives have got her, 

rhaps they want her for a pledge—or a hostage, as you call 
it—too, and they won't give her up.” 

** We must fight for it. If you don’t like to stand by me, 
say 80.” 

“Oh! I'll stand by you, Mark, my boy; never fear that. 
But I don’t like the job, that’s all I can say.” 

** Say nothing then: and come on.” 

This course did not at all accord with Grough’s private plans ; 
but being an animal of one idea, he kept his mind steadily fixed 
on it, and that was to betray Mark and get the reward. He 
kept on with him, therefore, trusting that the opportunity of 
mastering him would come at last. 

. They continued their way till dark; but as neither dared to 

sleep, from fear of the other, Brandon thought it would be a 
waste of time tostop. He had marked the “lie” of the country 
and'the direction of the track, which pointed to an opening be- 
tween some low hills. He thought he could not miss it, and he 
determined to travel all night, hoping to come up with the na- 
tives. ‘But in this he made a mistake which he would not have 
committed in a calmer state of mind; for he knew very well 
that to attempt to track footsteps in the bush at night is always 
useless labour. But the irritation of his mind urged him on. 

When the daylight came he found that he was wrong. He 
was not on ‘the track; and ‘he could form no idea whether he 
had strayed to the right of it or to the left. His judgment 
we from want of rest, had’ become impaired, and his mental 

aculties enfeebled.' He wandered about for many days, scarcely 

taking food, and with little sleep. He always removed to a 
distance ‘from 'Grough and hid’ himself at night. He had be- 
come peevish and‘irritable; -and’Grough grumbledopenly. Still 
the two ~~ together, for Brandon wanted Grough, to make use 
of him, and Grough stuck close to Brandon to betray him. At 
last, however, they found the track again, and Brandon’s spirits 
revived. | 

They followed it up until they came to the bank of the river 
over which Helen-and Mr. Silliman had passed in the raft. 

But the river, always rapid, was now swollen into a boiling 
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torrent, and it seemed impossible to cross it at that place. The 
traces, however, of the natives who had been there many days 
before, were distinetly visible ; and the trees at a little distance 
bore the marks of having been cut by a steel axe. But the 
river was for the present impassable. Brandon threw himself 
down on the grass, furious from disappointment. | 

But Grough was glad at the hindrance, and sat down at a 
little distance. Both remained in silence; and both were worn 
out with the fatigue of constant travelling, and from the want 
of, refreshing sleep. 

Brandon revolved in his mind all sorts of schemes for passing 
the river. He would have risked the danger of swimming 
across; but he could not dare to be without his fowling-piece. 
He thought of a bark-canoe, after the fashion of the natives; 
but.a glance at the roaring torrent convinced him that the 
attempt that way would be hopeless, 

While he was thus engaged in cursing his ill-luck, Grough 
was employed in thinking of his own schemes. He was heartily 
sick of his present life in the bush; there was no fun in it at 


all! Rather than keep out any longer in such a miserable way, 


he, would almost prefer, he thought, to deliver himself up and 
take his chance. But as he thought, fatigue overcame him, and 
he fell asleep. : 

Brandon observed that his companion had been unable to 
keep his eyes open; it seemed that he was fast, and not likely to 
wake for some time; he was himself weary to exhaustion, and 
his eyelids were weighed down with an irresistible desire to 
slumber. He thought there could be no danger in getting a 
few winks—only for a few minutes. In fact, sleep he must— 
and he. slept. 

It .was the first time in his life, as he afterwards remarked, 
that, he had ‘‘ given away a chance;” and dearly did he pay for 
it, But his thoughts were so intensely fixed on the prize in his 
thoughts, and on_ the difficulties in his path, tnat he forgot the 
danger that was near him. | 

The. immediate. cause, however, of the fate which presently 
befel. the Bushranger, was so remarkable, that to some, and not 
superstitious minds, it might, have seemed the result of some- 
thing more than chance ; and that the reptile which appeared to 
play. its part, so opportunely was not an accidental agent in the 
tragedy of that eventful day, . 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


THB SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 


Tue brutal and treacherous comrade of the Bushranger slept 
unéasily, and he was disturbed with fearful dreams. 

He dreamed that he was standing on the brink of a terrible 
precipice ; above was a black cloud, thick, dark, and impenc- 
trable; below was a depth, so deep that the eye could not scan 
the profundity of its shove Presently it seemed to him that 
the black cloud descended, and enveloped him in its shroud; 
then a mighty wind arose, and whirled him from the precipice, 
and he fell down—down—down,—while a terrible sensation of 
suspended breath caused him agony unspeakable! Suddenly he 
found himself at the bottom of the abyss, and strange creatures, 
of monstrous shapes, writhed around and over him! He struggled 
to rise, but his limbs had lost all power of motion, though his 
senses did not depart from him; and he felt the cold skin of 
some slimy reptile crawling over his face. So horrid was the 
sensation that his mental agony caused him to awake; and then 
he became aware that part of his dream had been suggested by 
a. reality. 

One of the large black snakes common on the island was 
trailing itself over his face, and he instantly was seized with the 
fear that the creature had bitten him, and that he should die 
one of the most dreaded of all deaths, and at which wayfarers 
in the bush are most terrified. But the creature pursued its 
way, dragging ‘along its loathsome body, and was lost in the 
long tufted grass by the side of the water. 

The trembling ‘wretch who had received this visitation, dis- 
turbed by his terrible-dream, and hardly knowing whether he 
was alive or dead, sat up, shaking with fear, and bathed ina cold 
sweat, which:chilled and benumbed him. Casting his eyes about, 
he beheld Brandon stretched on the grass and apparently sound 
asleep. ‘The treacherous object ‘of his subservient attendance 
‘now arose to his mind, and the paralysing effect of the recent 
‘imeident being'shaken off by the sight of Brandon at his mercy, 
he chuckled at the opportunity, and determined to take advan- 
tage of it. But the animal had sense enough to consider that, 
pense this, seeming sleep of Mark’s might be a stratagem to 

elude him into a betrayal of his own intentions; and Mark, 


who was ‘up to every dodge,” was not.to be dealt with hastily. 
He had his fowling-piece embraced, with his arm, and that was 
not to be trifled with. . But then if he was asleep, what was so 
easy as to shoot him as he slept ? | 

But that did not serve the traitor’s purpose; his game was to 
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take him alive. What was he to do with the dead body ? 
Besides, if he did shoot him, would that entitle him to the 
reward? The proclamation said “deliver up;”—that meant 
‘deliver up alive.” And who would believe that he had shot the 
Bushranger ? It might be said that somebody else had shot him, 
and then he—Grough—would get nothing by the job, and would 
be hanged for his pains! That would bea sogaldz mull! No; 
he must take him alive. 

But could he be sure that he slept? He did not move; but 
Mark was such a deep dog! Grough got up softly; carefully 
examined his flint and the priming of his musket; looked at 
the sleeper; fidgetted; doubted; hesitated; looked round on 
all sides as if to gather counsel and ‘courage from the distant 
woods; when, as he cast his eye over the plain, he beheld, at 
the distance of about a mile, emerging from a thick forest of 
gum trees, three figures, who, he presently distinguished, had 
muskets in their hands. 

He concluded at once that they were either constables or 
soldiers in pursuit of Brandon and himself. The decisive 
moment was now come; and he determined at once to give 
himself up; to give information of Brandon; and to claim ‘the 
reward. Skulking away, therefore, swiftly and silently from 
the bank of the river, he advanced to meet them. | 

The strangers, on their parts, as soon as Grough arose from 
the grass, caught sight of him; and not knowing his intentions, 
immediately retreated back in the forest, trusting that they 
themselves might not have been seen, and hoping to surprise 
the man whoever he was, and who, they conjectured, was most 
likely to be the Bushranger himself, so that they might take 
him before he had time to make any resistance. 

Grough soon cleared the ground between the river and the 
forest, and when he came to the entrance of it, where the 
strangers had retired behind the trunks of the trees, he stopped, 
and calling out, but not too loudly, said, that if they were a 
party in pursuit of Mark Brandon, he could lead them to the spot 
where he might be taken; adding, that he claimed the reward 
for his apprehension promised by the Governor’s proclamation. 

The soldiers, for such they were, hearing this, immediately 
came forward, and commanded him to lay down his arms. 
Grough obeyed, and laid his musket on the grass. 

So great, however, was the popular dread of the Bushranger, 
that the soldiers held themselves prepared to resist any aggression, 
‘and looked about them cautiously, apprehending some trick. 
They desired the informer to retire, which he did, repeating 
that his object was to deliver up Brandon to the authorities— 
for the reward. 

Where is the Bushranger?” demanded the leader of the 
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party, a wary oldconstable who had formerly been a convict, and 

o was, as he expressed it, ‘up to every move of the game.” 

** That’s my affair,” replied Grough; “ mind, I say, I am 
ready'to deliver up Mark Brandon, and I claim the reward,— 
five Lendred dollars, a free pardon, and a passage to England. e 

**-And who the devil are ork asked one of the men. 

** Stay,” said the constable, “ let us look at the description of 
the Bushrangers.” 

He took a paper from his pocket, and read :— 

‘James Swindell, an escaped convict, five feet five inches 
high, red hair, marked with the small-pox » s+. you're not 
him... 

“He's a stiff’ un,” said Grough. 

“ Who killed him 2” 

“* Mark; he shot him.” 

« Another chalk against Mark ; but he has enough to answer 
for, let alone that. What's next? ” 

**Mark Brandon .... five feet ten inches in es slim 
make, black hair, black eyes, straight nose, .... . you're not 
him. Let us eee the next :— 

“Roger Grough . . . six feet one inch high, light hair, light 
blue eyes, short nose, very broad across the shoulders, thick in 
the lips. . . That looks like you, my man.’ 

“IT am Roger Grough,” replied the accused; “and mind | 
surrender myself and claim the reward.” 

‘* But you have not earned it yet, my hearty.” 

** But I’m ready; and mind I give the information.” 

“ Very good, Mr..Grough. And first we will take the liberty 
to put these bracelets on your fists—in the Governor’s name, 
you know—all regular. And now, where’s our man?” 

“There,” said-Grough, pointing with his manacled hands 
towards the river. 

*‘ Where? we don't see him. Better have no nonsense with 
us.” 

‘‘ The Bushranger,” repeated Grough, ‘‘ is there—by the side 

of ‘the water, sabe on shires axes 5 
; ane ho! And so you took th the appetteniey to put the dodge 
on "? 

» It’s) the: reward,” replied . the traitor, a little—but a very 
little—confused at the scorn visible on the soldiers’ countenances 
at this:act of treachery ;' but wishing todo something to signalize 
himself in their eyes, andothinking that) it would enhance the 
value: of: his “services: ‘to ‘enable’ them to take the' redoubtable 
Mark Brandon alive, he added: «> 

“© But Dhave another dodge besides that ; you shall take him 
if -you like without his weiny able to resist,” 
set How issthat?” 6 <>» y P29 
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“Twill steal his fowling-piece from him while he is asleep, 
and, you may fall on him.and bind him; and then you will have 
him as safe as bricks.” 

The constable and the soldiers consulted together. It was a 
particular part of their instructions to take the Bushranger alive 
if possible, as it was known to the Government that it was in 
his power to make important revelations. They did not like to 
refuse Grough’s offer; but they distrusted the rascal. 

“You will betray us,” they said, ‘‘as you have offered to 
betray him.” 

“And lose the reward!” replied Grough; “no, not such a 
fool as that! Besides I’ve had a dream!” 

He related it. The constable and the soldiers laughed at it. 

As it was clear that it was the rascal’s interest to keep faith 
with them on whose report depended his reward, they agreed to 
let him try his luck. 

“We can but have a slap at him if it comes to the worst,” 
observed the leader of the party. 

*‘ You must release my hands, then,” said Grough. 

The constable demurred at this at first; but after searching 
him and taking from him everything but the clothes he stood 
upright in, he unlocked his handcuffs. 

A tidy lot of dollars you have there,” observed one of the 
soldiers. 

‘These are my savings,” replied Grough. 

- “Your grandmother’s, that is ;—however, that’s the Governor’s 
business.” 

** You will stand by me to back me up?” said the traitor: 
*€ Mark ’s a desperate man.” 

“* Aye—aye; we will back you up; and back you down, too, 
if you flinch. Now, my prince of noses—march—and be alive.” 

Grough obeyed, the constable and the soldiers following him 
in a row over the plain. When they drew near the sleeping 
man they stopped. 

** There he is,” said Grough, in a whisper. 
The soldiers looked forward eagerly, and handled their fire- 


“I ’ve a dodge in my head,” said Grough. 

: oh Be quick then—a man can’t sleep for ever in broad day- 
light.”, 
. “He has not slept for the last fortnight,” said Grough in a 
low voice ;, “no, wonder he sleeps sound.” 

‘No matter, lad,” replied the constable, “‘ he will soon take 
his last snooze, and then he may sleep till doomsday.” 

‘Brandon turned in his sleep; the soldiers presented their 
muskets at him simultaneously; but it seemed that he still slept. 
Grough now made his way noiselessly to the river, and 
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steeped his: handkerchief in its waters. He then crept stealthily 
up to the sleeping man. He seemed to take a professional 
pride in what he was about. He had been a dexterous house- 
breaker at home, and his present deed was a pleasant exercise 
of his vocation. 

He stood over the sleeper for a few moments; the soldiers 
watched him in breathless silence, covering the two with their 
firelocks. Brandon slept the sleep of the weary; nature had 
been exhausted within him, and his senses once overpowered 
by the resistless influence of sleep were fast locked up in 
oblivion. 

Grough sneaked up to him from behind, like a snake through 
the grass, and with a delicacy of touch which seemed wonderful 
in one of his: Herculean bulk gently lifted up the steel of one 
of the locks of his fowling-piece, and squeezed some water on 
the priming. Brandon stirred slightly, but did not wake. 
The traitor then performed the same manceuvre with the other ; 
and as Brandon still slept, he saturated the two pans with water. 
He tried to remove the flints, but they were fixed too firmly. 

The soldiers nodded: approvingly. Grough felt all the de- 
light of a workman showing off his superiority in his craft. 

ark was now defenceless, and Grough beckoned the soldiers 
to advance. But as he retired, im the exultation of his suc- 
cess, he neglected to finish it with the same nicety of tact, and 
as he withdrew his hand, he let fall the wet handkerchief on 
Brandon's face. beg bi 

Awakened by the shock of the cold water, Mark instantly 
started up, and seeing the soldiers with their muskets levelled 
at him, he snapped the triggers of both of his barrels at. his 
enemies—but the barrels were dumb! Looking at the locks, 
and seeing the useless condition of his weapon, he saw in a 
moment that he was betrayed,.and he dashed it on the grass 
with rage. Determined, however, to sell his life dearly, he 
endeayoured to disengage ‘his axe from his side; but Grough 
threw his powerful body heavily upon. him, and clasping him 
closely bore him to the ground; and the soldiers lending their 
aid, the Bushranger was secured’ without. bloodshed, and the 


traitor triumphed! But his triumph did not last long. 
The:soldiers instantly a handeuffs on the Bushranger, 


and; then, they considered that. they had him hard and. fast. 
Mark submitted:to this ceremony in silence: .He made no re- 
proach to his comrade ; :dissembling: his thoughts, he bent his 
whole, soul’ to the taking of a sure revenge. There was a 
general pause for a few moments;| after which, the soldiers in- 
timated to Grough ‘that; \notwithstanding the service he had 
performed, he-must consider :himself their prisoner ;\ and with- 
out further parley, they: placed handcuffs on him also. 
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Brandon looked at the handcuffs on his partner's wrists, and 
looked at the river, and smiled complacently. He had formed 
his scheme. ‘Then he spoke :— 

* You have betrayed me; but I will not reproach you; the 
reward was too great a temptation.” 

“‘ Lord love your heart,” said Grough, “it’s all in the way of 
business! If [ had not done it, Mark, somebody else would ; 
better for a friend to get the reward than a stranger.” 

‘““ True,” said Mark. 

The soldiers said nothing; they had their duty to do, and 
they would not insult their captive. They rather pitied Mark, 
and they looked on his comrade with the disgust with which 
all generous minds regard a traitor. 

Brandon and Grough were standing a little apart; the for- 
mer took the opportunity to wink to the latter. 

*€ What is it?” said Grough, coming nearer, but keeping out 
of Mark’s reach. 

“The sovereigns,” whispered Brandon. 

* What sovereigns ?” 

The sovereigns from the brig; a thousand of them; I 
planted them, You may as well have them too.” 

“‘Hah,” whispered Grough, his avarice excited by the gold; 
“ Mark, you ’re a trump! where are they?” 

** Come a little this way,” said Mark. He advanced to the 
edge of the river. ‘The foaming waters hardly allowed Grough 
to hear what Brandon said; he advanced nearer to him. 

** There are a thousand of them,” repeated Brandon. 

‘‘Where are they?” eagerly asked the greedy Grough, 
bending his head towards his betrayed comrade. 

_** Come nearer,” said Brandon. 

“Where are the yellow boys?” 

“In Hell!” suddenly exclaimed the Bushranger, darting his 
body against the huge frame of the burly traitor, and precipi- 
tating him into the raging tide; ‘‘Go,” he said, raising his 
voice, *‘ and seek them there!” 

‘‘ Help!” cried the wretch, struggling with his manacled 
hands in the furious torrent; “ help! my hands are fastened! 


help !” 

The soldiers ran to the water’s edge, and while the constable 
remained by the side of Mark, they followed down by the 
bank of the river, with a vague idea of rescuing him. But 
whether it was that their hearts were not in the work, and that 
they thought it served the rascal right, or that the furious 
waters: too suddenly overwhelmed their prey, they could do 
nothing to save him.. But the agonized shrieks of the dying 
wretch broke fearfully the solemn silence of the wilderness ; 
and when his last convulsive cry rose in the air; even the stout 
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hearts of the soldiers shuddered for a moment at the sharp echo 
of the adjacent woods ! 

They waited for a short time to see if his body would appear; 
but as no sign of it was visible, they turned their attention to 
their chief prisoner, Brandon; and one marching before, and 
one behind, with the constable at his side, they took their way 
back through the bush to Hobart Town. 

Thus guarded, and handcuffed besides, it seemed impossible 
that their prisoner could escape. But even so secured, the 
crafty Bushranger did not despair. 

















SPORTIVE LOVE. 
| (By the late J. H. J., Son of the Author of * Rural Sonnets.” 


Sportive Love, in a merry hour, 
While roving out one starry night, 

By chance perceiv'd a rosy bow’r 
Whereon the Moon was shining bright. 


Now, Sportive Love, whose heart was gay, 
And well inclin’d for mirth within, 

a the roses wound his way, 
And, list’ning, peep’d the bow’r within. 


And, there, a Lady met his view, 

Who commun’d with the Moon above ; 
A Lady—one of very few— 

Who ne’er had own’d the sway of Love. 


Sportive Love, with a saucy smile, 
That instant pois’d a chosen dart, 
And, softly singing all the while, 
The aiehons pierc'd the Lady’s heart. 









At once her bosom heav’d with sighs, 
And thrill’d with Love’s resistless pow'r, 

-Till tears came gushing from her eyes, 
What time she rose to leave her bow’r. 


And Sportive Love was watching by, 
His dimpled cheeks alive with fun, 

As, pointing, with triumphant eye, 

_ He laugh’d to see what he had done. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


PURSUES THE FORTUNES OF HAROLD GRESHAM, AND INVOLVES HIM IN A 
NEW DILEMMA. 


Tue sudden and unexpected appearance of Harold Gresham 
(as we must henceforward designate the young Cavalier), and 
her immediate recognition of him, very naturally raised the 
deepest emotion in the bosom of Agatha. Yet suffering from 
one surprise, she had thus been overtaken by another; and 
might it not be said, without exaggeration, that she met them 
both with a kindred welcome ? | 

Trained among the disciples of that severe school, which pro- 
fessed to point every trial of life with a rigid moral, and to 
draw from the wildest vicissitudes, which threw every sympathy 
of the heart into disorder, a salutary and useful lesson, she was 
accustomed to place a guard over her feelings, and to resist 
every dictate of passion. But the present occasion called for 
more than ordinary endurance. Her feelings, already deeply 
affected, were now above control; and, as her eye met that of 
Harold, she again hid her face on the Colonel’s bosom. 

He drew his arm closer round her, but (probably because he 
was himself discomposed) offered no observation, and nearly a 
minute passed in solemn silence. Agatha, by a great effort, 
then assumed an appearance of composure, and, freeing herself 
from the Colonel’s caress, once more looked up. ! 

“Thank him!” she said to the Colonel. ‘‘ He rescued me; 
too!” 

“How?” exclaimed Mowbray. “Speak my child; what 
do thy words import?” | 

But before she could make him any reply, the full meaning 
of her words, and that obligation to Harold which they sought 
to express, burst upon him, and rendered an explanation un- 
necessary. Dropping his hold of Agatha, he stepped hastily 
towards Harold, and eagerly seized his hand. 

*‘We are well met, Captain Gresham!” hesaid. ‘ How 
did this betide ?” 

“ That is, I fear me, more than I can answer,” replied Harold. 

“‘T had but that night come to London, and was making my 


way to one West, a barrister, . 
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7 Ay, interposed Mowbray, ‘‘the Duke of Monmouth’s 
agent ¢” 

“‘ Yes,” pursued Harold, “I had a short while before met 
the Duke, by mere chance, at Charing-Cross; and his Grace 
having had some favourable knowledge of me, in the Scottish 
war, he bade me attend him there. But before I could reach 
West’s, I heard a cry of distress, and, making all haste, I came 
up with this fair mistress here, struggling with two ruffians.” 

“‘ And thy coming up, I know, was right timely,” observed 
Mowbray, again grasping his hand. ‘‘ But I marvel much, after 
ee had been told me, that his Grace himself was not at 

“Do not wrong him!” replied Harold. ‘‘ He was at 
hand !” 

* How?” 

“T did not then know it,” resumed Harold; “ but after- 
wards, on entering the sanctuary, 1 met with the Duke, who 
had gone there to cover your retreat. As it was, he did cover 
mine.” 

“Iam right glad he was there,” said Mowbray.” I have, 
as you may be advised, incurred much peril in his service, 
and Sceed 9 ’ 

He was yet speaking, when the clatter of horses’ feet, pro- 
ceeding at a quick pace, and then drawing suddenly up, broke 
on his ear, and he came to a pause. 

‘‘ May this be Sir Patience?” he resumed. 

“Tis he, I think,” answered Agatha, in her usual tone, yet 
not without a trace of emotion. 

_. “Twill go meet him,” returned Mowbray. ‘‘ Meanwhile do 
thou take my place, Agatha, with this good Cavalier. I may 
trust thee with him, seeing, from the service he hath done us, 
that he is of the true flock, though haply disguised in the wolf's 


. With these words, he turned away, and quitted the room; 
and,.Agatha.and Harold, almost before they were aware of it, 
were left.to. themselves. | 
dhe, situation inspired them respectively with very different 

ings. | Agatha, rearedin seclusion, approached it with em- 
oe yet panera a ne e Pp oaentee She was 
¥ di by.a grac -but,.mixed -emotion. . Unacquainted, 
sebhansaivie the .real character of free tee facies and 
see ceneeaeeney which..was.the PEG ATUMANE characteristic 
of the era, she, had yet, been.taught,.in. her retirement, or 10 


Fo 


her intercourse with the rigid and gloomy spirits of her com- 
muURieR, to; view . fhe, prev stan -tone,of the world with repug- 
nance- atidear.. In e fashions and vices of the age, man had 
stood before her only in his debasement, or in, the. gloom and 
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deformity of a canting fanaticism. She looked with aversion 
on the one; but in despite of education, in despite even of 
habit, she could not reconcile herself to the other. Personal 
experience, so long and earnestly avoided, had now opened to 
her a brighter and more welcome creation. In the person and 
actions of her present companion, man now offered her a nobler 
image. The deep sympathies of her nature had here found 
their similitude ; and the novelty of the picture, so different 
from all that she had seen before, had karte and dazzled 
her. But though she looked on Harold with admiration, 
though he had invoked within her, by his qualities and actions, 
the liveliest personal gratitude, she could not entirely banish 
the influences of education. Her admiration of him, indeed, 
was radical and earnest, but it was not unmingled with timid- 
ity; and, while she secretly applauded the man, she openly 
shrank from the courtier. 

On the other hand, Harold Gresham, though really of a 
generous and cordial nature, was perfectly unmoved. More 
experienced than she—acquainted with life from observation, 
rather than from hearsay, the world had actually exhibited to 
him that universal depravity and hypocrisy which she knew 
only from report. But his very perils had been his best and 
constant safeguard. Now mixing with Puritans, now with 
Catholics, and now, by another and singular vicissitude, brought 
into communion with professing Churchmen, he had seen a new 
enormity in every persuasion; and, while he clung to the in- 
stitutions of the Ghurch, looked severely and doubtfully on 
‘each, But, in his own heart, he cherished a pure and ennobling 
faith. This was his stronghold. Mailed in religion, his nature 
stood erect, in its own dignity, amidst the corruptions and 
pollutions of the age; and his temperament was as averse to 
excess, as his heart was incapable of dishonour. a 

Ifthe truth must be told, he regarded the Puritan maiden, 
at first sight, with a certain degree of contempt. Indeed, his 
prepossessions of her; if he had contracted any, weré somewhat 
to her disadvantage. She was associated with a class whielr “he 
aoe aie ;and though, as has been duly and fully set forth; she 
- had presented herself to him in a strikingly beautiful and eri- 

gaping “situation, emulating the devotion of the -Greéian 

daughter; “he still viewed her in connexion with that classi" He 
Was tod 'getierous, however, and, both by nature and”habit; ‘toe 
colirtédus; to suffer his indifference ‘to appea?; “andy "as her 
grandfather quitted ‘the room, ‘he Hasteiied to render ‘her ‘his 
°“P fear ine; fair mistress,” he “said, that ‘the duty’ imposed: 
on you will prove irksome. T take shame to myself that you’ 
should ‘be held from tepuse by me,” : : a 
F 
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Agatha’s heart trembled within her. As he spoke, she called 
to remembrance, by a sudden turn of thought, the last time 
that she had heard his voice, and the recollection infected her 
with a new confusion. She had then appeared before him in 
the trappings and frippery of male attire. Though the occasion 
sanctified the deed, the remembrance of this fact—then, in the 
hurry of action, unheeded—overwhelmed her with shame, and 
her cheek became suffused with a deep blush. But, reassured 
by me kindness of his looks, she did not hesitate to offer him a 
reply. 

- An’ this were my thought: the shame were mine,” she 
said. 

Her voice was so sweet, and so full of feeling, and her man- 
ner so charmingly unaffected, that Harold gave a slight start. 
He had supposed hee to be a formal, passionless girl, as void of 
feeling, or any soft and fervid emotion, as he imagined her to 
be of. sentiment; yet instead of assailing him with the drawling 

hrases of a discordant cant, she had expressed herself truth- 
lly and simply, and had touched his heart with her first 
words, 
He began to regard her with more interest. 

** Nay, in that case,” he remarked, “I can forget that it is 
midnight, and that a day of action has made me somewhat 
weary. But, if 1 mistake not, you have yourself passed a fa- 
tiguing day ?” 

ef have passed a very sad day,” answered Agatha; “but my 
fatigue, though unusual, has been but trifling. I have but 
journeyed hither from Deptferd.” | 

“You were with Colonel Mowbray, then, this morning?” 

“Yes!” replied Agatha; “‘and I half feared, from what then 

d, that 1 should never meet him again. But the man who 

- had charge of me, though we misdoubted him, brought me safe 

to this house; and the hand that once gave freedom to myself 
has now restored me my grandfather.” 

“No more of it, I pray you!” cried Harold, yet suffering a 
slight flush, which could not but spring from pleasure, to spread 
itself over his cheek. ‘‘’Tis the duty of asoldier, you know, 
to ‘help the oppressed.” —— 

‘Be that as it°might, the: social fact, in his auditors’ opinion, 
did not lessen the personal obligation ; but Agatha was, from 
Sap ences eof cher character, as wellias from education 
and habit; atdashenael’:to guard and: repress her feelings, and 
she did not give’her':sentiments: utterance. Thefe :was a 


» *iPhe world, as of old,:is fullvof violence,” :resumed Harold, 
at length. ‘‘ Will it never more, know peace?” : 0) 5: 
“Oh, surely, yes!” exclaimed Agatha. ‘‘ Doth not the sun, 
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as at first, still bring us light and heat? and the peace and 
dwill of heaven are yet more potential.” 

‘They are! they are! ” cried Harold: ‘‘I see their olive- 
branch in thy words.” 

Unused as she was to the language of compliment, nay, even 
averse to it, Agatha listened to his observation with obvious 
pleasure. But her gratification was but momentary. Almost 
as it rose, indeed, she sought to repel it, and the consciousness 
of its presence filled her with shame. 

But Harold did not dwell on so trifling an incident. Indeed, 
what he had said, though it might sound like a compliment, 
he had really felt; and, after he had given it utterance, he has- 
tened to less personal topics. The ground which he now 
entered was even more and more attractive. Agatha, animated 
by a beautiful and unmingled modesty, might have listened 
calmly to his commendations, but she could not be unaffected 
by his discourse. She could have baffled his flatteries; but the 
frankness of his nature, the nobleness and variety of his 
thoughts, and the simple vigour of his language, which dis- 
coursed to her such eloquent music,—loading her, in its rapid 
and unbroken progress, from one topic to another, through 
every ramification of affection and sentiment—offered her a 
greater and more serious peril. Gradually, insensibly, and un- 
consciously, she forgot their relative situations; she forgot her 
habit of reserve and self-restraint ; and she opened to his 
oo under this fascination, every avenue of her gentle 

eart. 

The time flew swiftly, and they had been thus conversing, 
with uninterrupted enjoyment, for upwards of an hour, when 
they were surprised by the entry of Colonel Mowbray. By his 
side, talking with him as they progressed, came another Cava- 
lier, peninals about the same age, and dressed in the same 
Style; and, a pace or two behind, a third person brought: up 
the rear. It was to-his companion that Colonel. Mowbray .in- 
wited attention. 

eCaptain Gresham,” he said to Harold, ‘ this. is my goed 
Sitigiibeur, Sir Patience Ward!” 

Harold, with a slight bow, stepped a pace forward, intending 
tovoffer the Knight a suitable greeting: but, to: his erent gur- 
prise, Sir Patience drew back. 
noctGresham?” he said, with an appearance. of consternation : 
4 Harold—that is, Nebuchadnezzar Gresham! Ay; ay, he slew 
ithe:Amalekites! I give you place, neighbour!” ; 

Though somewhat startled at this singular address, Harold, 
bya prompt ‘effort of .self-command, checked his finelination to 
reply, and turned to Mowhray.: 
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* Will you avail yourself, Captain Mowbray, of his Grace, 
provision for you?” he said, ‘‘ or do you lodge here ?” 

‘*] thank you, I am safe here,” answered Mowbray. ‘“ But 

ou must yourself, methinks, need provision, and Sir Patience 
Beet? 

*¢'Thank you both!” interrupted Harold. ‘I will, with your 
good permission, wish you all good morrow; for if I mistake 
not, ‘tis long past cock-crow.” 

With this brief leave-taking, and a special bow to Agatha, 
he turned to the door. In doing so, he confronted the third 
Cavalier, and, looking up, caught a glimpse of his face. It was 
a very handsome one, and had, at a first glance, even a noble 
character ; but it struck Harold’s memory like the face of 
Gorgon. As he turned away, and passed quickly from the room, 
he felt his heart thrill within him. 


CHAPTER X. 


WHEREIN, BY A CURIOUS ACCIDENT, HAROLD IS MISTAKEN FOR A PAPIST.— 
FURTHER, HE BECOMES THE REPOSITORY OF A MOMENTOUS SECRET. 


THERE are thoughts that come upon us, through the yawning 


ruins of the es like hideous spectres, reviving on the tablet 
e 


of memory faded inscriptions of many a forgotten feeling. 
They are called up by the slightest possible cireumstance, and, 
like familiar spirits, they obey the incantation. A resemblance 
suggests a person; a person recalls an event; and ‘a thousand 
misty recollections, here and there shapeless and unmeaning, 
fling their dark shadows around, involving every perception in 
one promiscuous and undistinguishable chaos. 

The appearance of the Cavalier noticed in the preceding 
chapter, in company with Colonel Mowbray and Sir Patience 
Ward; invoked this disorder in the bosom of Harold. He had 
struck his recollection like the wreck of a dream, Every wave 
of association, 'as»far as the memory could extend itself, was 
waste and void; but, in the centre of the expanse, that one 
figure: was' distinct and prominent. It grounded on the strong- 
est and steadiest aspiration of his troubled heart. It seemed, 
whether truly ornot, to be freighted with the mystery of his 
existence+to involve the_direction of his ees and phy 
a singular ened sic en to him no. track through the flood o 
difficulties around him. a 

Passing i ease! from the house, he mounted his horse with- 
out;and rode slowly away. Avshort ride, which the activity of 
his thoughts rendered still shorter; brought him to another 
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quarter of the city, where, as it now appeared, he had fixed his 
lodging. 

The house was a hybridous kind of structure, between a 
mansion and a warehouse, and a sign-board in its front, in- 
scribed with the words “‘ SHEPHERD, VINTNER, seemed to denote 
that its occupier adapted it to both those purposes. ‘There was 
no light visible ; but, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, 
he had no sooner inflicted a loud knock on the door, which he 
did straightway, than his summons to the inmates was satisfac- 
torily answered. A sort of supernumerary domestic, who united 
the functions of porter and watchman—a combination then 
prevalent, promptly appeared, and gave him immediate admis- 
sion. This done, he furnished him with a light, and then, 
leaving him within, passed down the steps, and proceeded to 
take charge of his horse. 

Harold, thus relieved from further care, did not linger in the 
passage, but walked straight to his chamber. There, having 
offered his devotions to Heaven, he slowly threw off his clothes, 
and retired to his bed. : ; | 

But, anxious and uneasy, his pillow afforded him no solace. 
In vain he racked every specific for promoting or inducing sleep. 
He shut his eyes; but, when he least expected it, he found 
them open; he began to count from one to a thousand, after 
the custom of the ancients, several times, but in no instance 
could he ascend higher than fifty. His thoughts involuntarily 
turned on the one great and engrossing idea; and in spite of 
. hisreason, in spite of his very will, he could still think only of 
that dark-looking and mysterious man, who had so suddenly 
reminded him of the shadowy past. 

It was almost day-break before he fell asleep. After a short 
and broken slumber, he awoke with a start, and almost immedi- 
ately arose. But the depression he had suffered from, though 
it left him grave and thoughtful, vanished before the light and 
freshness of morning. As he threw open his chamber-window, 
the balmy air, yet untainted by smoke, or the thousand corrup- 
tions of the city, recalled to his cheek a look of cheerfulness, 
. andin-his_mind, revived that sense of mnate energy, which, next 
toa reliance on Heaven, is undoubtedly the best. barrier ta 
diffieulty or danger. 
~ There is always hope in a subject, when a man, after an anx~ 
10us,and restless night, can quietly regale himself with a sub- 
stantial breakfast ; and, on this occasion, Harold did full justice 
to his morning meal. His appetite appeased, he returned to his 
toilet; on which, contrary to his custom, he bestowed very great 
and scrupulous attention: - He then quitted his chamber; and, 
descending ‘a neighbouring staircase, sallied-into the street. 

His mood, though lighter, was still thoughtful, but not sa 
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much’so as quite to absorb his attention. As he passed along, he 
looked observantly about him; and he was not long in discover- 
ing, from the aspect of things around, that the city was labour- 
ing under unusual excitement. Groups of citizens were 
assembled in the streets, talking gravely together; and large 
bands of apprentices, armed with bats and bludgeons, passed 
to’ and fro, railing against the Catholics. But what most sur- 
prised him, after he had viewed them attentively, was the fact, 
that almost every individual wore his hat askew, in the style 
called the ‘‘ Monmouth cock,” a fashion which, however preva- 
lent, had hitherto been confined to the young, and was supposed 
to be associated as much with politics, as it was with taste. 
With a view of escaping observation himself, he now straight- 
ened his own hat (for, as will readily be supposed, he also ad- 
hered to the Monmouth practice), and passed rapidly towards 

Temple-Bar. Here, however, his very precaution proved in- 
opportune. As he was passing through the gate, he suddenly 
eame in contact, in the passage, with a large body of appren- 
tices, and, thus rendered more strikingly conspicuous, the 
straightness of his hat immediately excited attention. ~ 

“Ho! ho! I smell a Papist!” cried a voice. 

** He won't be a cock,” cried another voice, referring to the 
straightness of his hat, ‘* because he likes not Oates.” 

‘Curse him! hang him!” roared ‘several zealous Pro- 
testants. | 

Harold was himself in a moment. | 

‘‘Nay, nay, gallants!” he cried, with a good humoured 
smile, * I ‘ll cock my hat with you, and that right heartily.” 

As he spoke, he turned his hat aside, and imparted to it that 
rakish and dashing air, which was so much in vogue. | 

“To h—ll with the Pope, then!” cried a bulwark of the 

Church, in’ the shape of a young baker; “and a cheer for 
‘Monmouth !” : 

»* God save princely Monmouth!” exclaimed Harold, waiving 
his hat. 

‘As he ceased ‘speaking, his glance, in’ turning: round, fell: on 
‘@ more sourtipdecdiiihy bystander. Their eyes met; and a 
quiet, glavering smile, half contemptuous, half triumphant, 
curled thelip'of the stranger. It was the man he’ had met at 
Sir Patience Ward’s. 
vOHarold‘had hardly caught his eye, when the crowd, pushing 
forward, passed between them, and the Cavalier disappeared. 
‘Harold’ did not’ look: after him; but, finding his passage unop- 
posed, walked slowly forward, and proceeded eee nm 

A few minutes brought him to his destination, which was in 
# turning’ off the ea ‘Et-was the 
residence of ‘the Marquess of ‘Halifax.'') © °° 9508 © ys 
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That nobleman, as will readily be remembered, was one of 
the most important persons of the time. A favourite with the 
King, he was yet, by a singular destiny, popular with the 
people; and while he enjoyed the friendship of the Duke of 
Monmouth, influenced the counsels of the Duke of York. 
Thus distinguished, possessing the good opinion, and probably 
checking the views, of both the Protestant and Popish, the 
Royalist and Democratic factions, he was naturally haunted by 
the adherents of each; and though the hour was so early, the 
hall of his mansion was already well attended. Harold, how- 
ever, fortunately for his purpose, was known to the servants ; 
and, having previously received an injunction to that effect, 
they forthwith marshalled him to the presence of their master. 

The Marquess, though there was a slight bend in his shoulders, 
seemed to be but little past the prime of life. He was very 
richly dressed, in habits of gold tissue, trimmed with ribbons ; 
and his person and air, yet untouched by age, well became his 
magnificent attire. As Harold approached, he offered him his 
hand; and they interchanged greetings, after the manner 
then practised, with the greatest cordiality. 

“| had thought to have seen you yesterday,” the Marquess 
added. 

Harold turned down his eyes. 

: ** | was held elsewhere, my Lord, by the Duke of Monmouth,” 
e said. 

“Monmouth!” cried the Marquess. ‘“ But, true! I have 
heard him speak of you. Have a care of him !” 

“My Lord !—” 

“‘Nay, nay, I offer you no questions,” said the Marquess. 
“‘T have told him, too, to be on his guard. This Dangerfield’s 
business, indeed, has blown over, but n 

‘* Blown over ?” cried Harold, ina tone of surprise. 

‘You know, then, that he professed to have discovered a ew 
plot,” said the Marquess; “‘ and that, in stating this, he brought 
a-charge of. high treason against Colonel Mowbray. He has 
since been arrested; and the whole scheme of the plot, which 
he had hidden in a meal tub, has been discovered, and will.now 
be brought against him.” 

«Phen, Colonel Mowbray is free?” asked Harold. 

‘‘ The warrants for his arrest, I believe, have been recalled,” 





»answered:the Marquess. ‘‘ But enough of this. - Let ‘me ‘now, 


im fulfilment of my trust, pay you your allowance.” 
Thus:speaking, he caught up a sealed packet, and with a: kind 


smile, which sat well on his noble countenance, extended .it..to 


:Harold:» ‘To his surprise, however, the latter drew back.) . 


a 





+ *¢ Forgive me; my Lord—my benefactor!” he said;.st but 
before I accept this gift, mist know who's its-donor.~> >.> 
“Rash boy!” exclaimed the Marquess. ‘ Have not I often 
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told: you, in answer to this question, that it comes from your 
father ?” 

‘Let him stand forth, then,” cried Harold, “and give it to 
me himself. I will weleome him—love him, more than words 
can tell!” 

‘Thou knowest, he is dead!” said the Marquess. ‘ This 
small allowance, which arises from the product of his personal 
effects, it was in my power to preserve to you. But, since you 
will no longer receive it gracefully, the time seems to have come, 
at last, when I must tell you your history. Attend!” 

Harold, who had turned his eyes on the floor, looked up, and 
assumed an attitude of fixed attention. 

‘‘ Know, first,” pursued the Marquess, “that your father was 
my friend. He was a gentleman of estate, and, in the great 
troubles, followed the fortunes of the King: his younger 
brother, who is stillliving, attached himself toCromwell. Your 
father, after rendering many services to his Royal Master, was 
outlawed, and his brother became possessed of his estates.” 

“The villain!” cried Harold. 

** Your father became a wanderer abroad,” resumed the Mar- 
quess; *‘ but after many years’ interval, I was summoned to his 
death-bed. It was in the house of his brother; but by the con- 
trivance of a faithful domestic, who was in his interest, [ saw him 
alone. He told me of you, who, he said, were his lawful and 
only son, and ought to be his heir.” 

‘ Heaven be thanked!” exclaimed Harold, in a thick voice. 

“ But we both feared his brother,” continued’ the Marquess, 
‘and, with his last words, he bequeathed you to me. He was 
giving me the papers relative to your birth, when, to our mutual 
consternation, we were informed of the approach of his brother. 
Taking you in my arms, yet but a child, unconscious of your 
situation, I fled; and, in the burry of retreat, left behind me 
the evidence of your legitimacy.” 

‘** But surely, my Lord, it cannot be lost 2” cried Harold, in 
broken accents. 

“It ‘fe? into the power of your uncle,” answered the Mar- 
quess. “He was, as’'I told you, a bad and unscrupulous man, 
and at this'time he had a child of his own. Another year, and 
both: child” and mother, ‘as if to mock his ambition, were taken 
from } ‘They perished of the Plague.” 

ae Say, still lives, my Lord,” * said Harold, passionately. 
" r ray you, as you love me, tell me his name.” 

the: arquess, ‘stepping a ‘pace: forward, edaghe up his hand, 
and oda earnestly in-his face. 

“*Dear Harold,” he ‘said, “ # Tove ‘as my own. Your 
father and [, in times long past, were fast t Triends, and he twice 
gave me my life. Be ruled in this Business, then, by me.” 
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‘Entirely, my Lord,” faltered Harold. ‘Only tell me the 
knave’s name!” 

?Tis Sir Herbert Symonds,” answered the Marquess. “ But 
sit thee down, now, if thou can’st, for a short space, and we will 
discourse the matter more fully.” 

-Harold with a bow of acquiesence, threw himself into a chair, 
and,:without further preamble, they proceeded to discuss the 
subject he had so much at heart. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HAROLD EMBRACES A DANGEROUS COMPANIONSHIP. 


Tue best evidence of a strong mind, apart from its actual 
and veritable decisions, is its vigour under difficulty. It may 
be bent, and, to say the truth, it very often és; but, quickly 
recovering itself, it rises from the pressure with renewed powers. 
In this steady and felicitous reaction, it seems to present to us, 
in imagination, both the happy elasticity of the reed, and the 
sublime energy of the oak: it yields to the impulses of feeling, 
but it mocks the assaults of despair. 

Harold’s interview with the Marquess, as has been made 
manifest, referred to matters of the gravest moment; and, in its 
concluding communications, afforded him very reasonable ground 
for anxiety and dejection. But, though the first shock inspired 
him with a thousand emotions, he left the presence of the Mar- 
quess a new and resolute man. He felt a sort of ability, as 
steadfast as it was becoming, to meet and contend with his 
fortune—a proud but manly sense of self-confidence and self- 
control; above all, a reliance on the presiding influences of 
Heaven, which no emergency could overrule. 

Leaving the residence of the Marquess, he bent his steps 
towards the city,.intending, with the cordiality of a frank and 

enerous nature, to pay a gratulatory visit to Colonel Mowbray. 
he streets, as before, were still crowded with passengers, and, 
though he incurred no molestation, it was with difficulty that 
he made his way forward. Ultimately, however, he reached 
Bishopsgate, and passed to the residence of Sir Patience Ward. 

Both Sir Patience and Mowbray, he now learned, through the 
generous interference of the porter, were. abroad—the former, 
who filled the office of Lord Mayor, being, engaged in his. civic 
duties, and. the latter having sallied out for an airing. . Really 
desiring tosee him, Harold, on being informed of this, expressed 
his intention,of waiting his return. 
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‘By'a mistake of the porter, he was conducted to a private 
room, at the back of the house, which, after he had passed in, 
he found’to have another inmate. It was Agatha. 
+o°The surprise, though sudden, seemed agreeable to them both; 
and the eye of each emitted a joyous sparkle. Their greetings 
over, Harold expressed to her, in earnest but graceful language, 
his ‘satisfaction and gratification at the release of her grand- 
father. . 

**[ had hoped,” he added, “to have seen him this morning ; 
for’ I purpose setting out for the country.” 

‘“‘ Indeed,” replied Agatha, somewhat tremulously. ‘ We, 
too, are leaving London. My grandfather, on my persuasion, 
7 — home, and, in a day or two, we proceed to Here- 

ord.” 

“‘ Hereford!” exclaimed Harold. ‘‘ That is my destination.” 

Agatha, in her heart, was well pleased with this intelligence, 
and, though she made no remark, hoped that they might journey 
together. She was, however, spared the embarrassment of a 
reply—which, in her situation, was no slight one—by the 
entrance of her grandfather. 

Colonel Mowbray, though of a severe and gloomy tempera- 
ment, which rarely broke into an exhibition of feeling, received 
the greetings of Harold with manifest pleasure. The latter 
person, having congratulated him on his escape from his late 

ilemma, and the discovery and frustration of the plot of Dan- 
gerfield, thenceforward known as the meal-tub plot, then in- 
formed him of his proposed journey to Hereford. 
~"*©You, I believe,” he continued, “are travelling the same 
road ?” 

“Yes,” answered the Colonel, “and I shall ‘be right glad, 
my Son, could we go on our way together. ‘Moreover, if it 
sort with thy convenieace, it will be like oil and wine tomy 
heart, in'my ‘solitude, if ‘thou wilt sojourn’at’ my habitation 
awhile.” mS | 
'° Both thesé propositions, though not equally expected, were 
equally agreeable to Hurold,*and, in' ‘acknowledging: this, he 

arded “each of them a proiiipt acceptance: «His connexion 
with thé’ Duke of Monmouth; however; precluded ‘his ‘leaving 
‘Londsii' for’ several days; ‘and’ it ‘was also expedient that they 
Showlé riot be séen to travélin’company. It was arranged, there- 
fore ih thé etd) 'that they should defer their journey for three 
days} and’ that,"6n the’ morning of the fourth, they should join 
Company'at afioted ‘tavern; withowt the précincts of the city. 
‘Phis' settled >" Harold tek ‘his leave; and, sallying forth, pro- 
céedéd td his Own Wdging:* Still absorbed in thought; he passed 
showy along,thretigh several streets of the city, without observ- 
mip that’ Ife was followed ; "but, happening’ to look behind him, 
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he.finally became sensible of this fact. A person was in his 
rear, a few paces distant, whom he recognised as the mysterious 
stranger ; but, as he saw that he had incurred remark, he now 
turned away. In wheeling round, he came in contact, rather 
abruptly, with two other Cavaliers, who also seemed familiar to 
Harold.. Hecould not fix their identity, but he had indeed, as 
he: suspected, seen them once before. They were the Earl of 
Oxford and Colonel Blood. 

~ Harold, indifferent to their observation, yet feeling within 
him a vague and indefinable apprehension, paused, only a 
moment, and walked leisurely home. 


CHAPTER XIl. 


CONCERNING THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF HAROLD, WITH A MYSTERIOUS 
REFERENCE TO AGATHA, 


THE interval arranged with Colonel Mowbray, in the manner 
already set forth, quickly elapsed, and, on the morning of 
the fourth day, Harold was in waiting at the place appointed. 
Mounted on a strong and handsome horse, with a small 
yalise, containing a change of attire, braced to his saddle, 
his holsters supplied with pistols, and his belt furnished with a 
trusty rapier, his equipment put forward but little pretence; 
but, simple though it was, yet marked him out as a gentleman 
and soldier. 

He had not been long on the ground, when a heavy looking 
coach, such as were now coming into pretty general use, with a 
team of four horses, and the usual attendants, made its appear- 
ance; and,.advancing to meet it, he discovered that its inmates 
were Mowbray and Agatha. Mounted on his horse, he was on 
a level, when erect, with the height of the coach, and, as he 
came up with them, he found that he could greet them through 
the.coach-window. This coincidence, previously unthought of, 
proved very agreeable, and, in their journey onward, they were 
able to maintain a regular conversation. Their progress, how- 
ever, though steady, was excessively tedious, and, |from. the 
ruggedness of the roads, even tiresome. Its most pleasing asso- 
Ciation was their attention to each other. At night, too, stopping 
at: some; roadside inn, they each more fully enjoyed the other's 
society... Nur, was their actual progress itself, unwearied. Some- 
times,.charmed, by the aspect of the surrounding. country—in 
which; Harold. was: continually pointing out,.some new.and half- 
hidden. beauty—-they.all. alighted, and proceeded a short dis- 
tance on foot;, sometimes Mowbray and Harold would change 
places, and; once, every day, at noon, they came to a halt, and, 
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conformably to the custom of the Puritans, offered a prayer and 
thanksgiving to Heaven. 

Thus—journeying slowly on—nearly a week elapsed before they 
reached Mowbray’s residence. This was an old manor house, 
called; in the sectarian idiom of the Puritans, the Shepherd’s 
Chase, and was situate about a dozen miles from Hereford. On 
their arrival thither, Harold learned, by accident, a particular of 
its situation that was still more desirable; it adjoined the estate 
of Sir Herbert Symonds, to visit which, for a purpose hereafter 
to be disclosed, was the special object of his expedition. 

But once an inmate of Mowbray’s mansion, he seemed to 
forget his real purpose. ‘The situation, so foreign to his usual 
habits, certainly offered him much to dwell upon. He found 
Colonel Mowbray, though himself abstemious, embracing in his 
hospitality a lavish abundance—though cramping his discourse 
with the canting phrases of fanatacism, to be a man of letters 
and sense—though wearing the semblance of the Pharisee, to 
be animated by the spirit of the Publican—and, in fine, though 
infected with certain rigid and irregular principles, which were 
not free from a pernicious influence, to be capable of high and 
generous impulses. | 

But, mingled with so much that was amiable, his character 
exhibited, on a close survey, a stern and habitual gloom, which 
addicted ‘him to seclusion ; and, as a consequence, Harold was 
chiefly associated with Agatha. He did not lament this happy 
effect; on the contrary, indeed, he sought her continually, and, 
without pausing to ask himself wherefore, began to find a charm 
and fascination in her society. Lightened by this infatuation, 
the time passed unheeded. Several weeks expired, and Harold, 
charmed with his situation, was still the recipient of Mowbray’s 
hospitality. At last, however, delicacy suggested to him the 
seemliness of departure. © He was walking in a neighbouring 
wood, with his eyes bent on the ground; in deep and éarnest 
meditation, when this unwelcome reflection’ occurred to him ; 
but’ he had ‘hardly time to recognise its ‘propriety; when, he was 
interrupted by the approach of a footstep. 

“Turning round, he discovered Agatha. 

ar Ceptin Gresham,” cried ' Agatha, who, like’ himself, was 
evidently "taken ‘by surprise,’ and revealed’ her confusion ‘on 
het fair icheek,'““how wrong of me thus to’ break in wpon’ your 
thou SBiit Vinilirn q mM yoo 3 } mf } Jets 

rr Would ‘that they might ‘always be as) pleasantly invaded,” 
exclaimed? Harold." But; in your way ‘hither, ‘you séenr ‘to 
have fitigtied °yourtelf:’ Sees here is @ seat!” os Seg 
-©Tndéed; ‘a? felled” trée; stri ped-to'its trunk,” which ‘lay’ at 
their feet; under'a' bower of overshadowing foliage, through 
which the ‘norning sii ‘of April mighé besdistinguished; seemed 
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to offer her a suitable resting place. As he pointed it out to 
her, Harold, with a graceful bow, caught up her hand, and as- 
sisted her to seat herself. 

‘“‘ There is an enchantment,” he said, bestowing himself beside 
her, ‘‘ in such a scene as this, that one cannot manfully or safely 
approach.” 

‘ By one like you,” remarked Agatha, falteringly, ‘‘ who have 
been reared in the practice of arms, the enchantment can hardly 
be felt.” 

‘*T am even enchained by it,” returned Harold. ‘ Seated 
here, I could forget, in idle and aimless enjoyment, that man 
was made for action; and, fascinated by the passing moment, 
neglect the purpose of my creation. Say not, then, that the 
spell of the scene does not affect me.” 

“I hope it does,” said Agatha; ‘“ then, on thy departure 
hence, thou will carry away with thee, in remembrance, at least 
one refreshing image of our happy friendship.” 

‘* Indeed, a fixed and indellible one,” answered Harold, 
mournfully ; ‘‘ and, sad as parting will be, I must go hence to- 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow,” faltered Agatha, turning pale; ‘“‘ oh! surely—”’ 

But whatever she was about to say—whatever dictated her 
broken but eager accents, she paused; her voice, indeed, re- 
fused to articulate. Her sudden hesitation arose, in reality, 
not only from a prompt interposition of recollection, but from 
the more apparent influence of emotion. She averted her face, 
however ; and her discomposure, though decided, was thus par- 
tially concealed. 

** We shall greatly miss you,” she said, at length. 

‘‘ And how greatly shall I miss you,” exclaimed Harold. 

In thus expressing himself, he unconsciously clasped her hand. 

‘‘ Never, indeed,” he added, in a sad and mournful tone, 
* can the happiness you have extended to me be restored.” 

Here, though with no proud or ungraceful motive, Agatha 
sought to draw away her hand; but, whether wittingly or not, 
she executed her purpose with such marked agitation, that 
Harold was emboldened to retake it. For the moment—per- 
haps, under this impulse—the strong feelings of his heart dis- 
dained control; his-dream was dispelled. On the withdrawal 
of that hand, he Seemed to lose, in effect, the master-principle 
of his existence. The great secret of his willing inaction. was 
here opened and displayed. Life, the world, ambition—every 
high.and aspiring sentiment of his natnre—every \recollection 
of the past, and every expectation of the future,,offered him 
only.a blank);, but that hand—that dear, bewitching hand—was 
like, the spring of his being: in his estimation, its magic touch 
could ennoble a cottage, and make a paradise of a wilderness. 
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“* Couldst thou tell what this hand hath grasped,” he said, 
“‘ thou wouldst not so hastily withdraw it. Didst thou know, 
as thou now/jshalt know, that it may brighten, or blot out, the 
ambition of a life—that it may turn the impulses of an immortal 
soul—in few, that it hath fastened itself, by. degrees, on every 
affection of my heart, thou surely wouldst ater it to pause 
awhile longer.” 

With these words, he raised his eyes, purposing, perhaps, to 
appeal to her with his looks; but, if such were the case, his 
purpose was defeated. Agatha, but too happy in his love, had 
already answered his protestations, and, as e raised his eyes, 
she hid her face on his shoulder. 

With her trembling waist circled by his arm—her heaving 
bosom clasped to his—her cheeks, though screened from ob- 
servation, glowing with blushes, and her eyes streaming with 
tears, she tasted the first rapturous effect of her long cherished 
passion. 

For a few moments they were silent: their feelings, so sud- 
denly and simultaneously unlocked, were too impassioned for 
utterance. Harold, however, recovering his self-command, 
shortly essayed to speak. 

** Dearest Agatha,” what ecstacy is this!” he exclaimed. 
“ Are you oh! tell.me in words, as well as in your dear 
face, that you are verily mine.” 

** Oh, yes! yes!” murmured Agatha, “‘ yet, I beseech you, as 
you love me, leave me now; I will join you anon.” 

Harold, though it cost him an effort, hastened to obey her ; 
and, having first pressed his lips to her’s, turned slowly away. 
As he disappeared, Agatha half regretted that she had dismissed 
him. The delicious emotion with which he had inspired her, 
though embracing her every affection, existed only in his 
presence; and, in the very height of her transport, she began 
to encourage dejection. While she was pondering whether she 
should recall him, she heard another step approach, and, look- 
ing up, her glance fell on the person who, in a former chapter, 
has been. designated as the mysterious stranger. 

*€ Good-morrow te you, Mistress Mowbray,” he said, with a 





: ee I give you good-morrow, Sir Herbert Symonds,” answered 


Ms THANE 
. She .was ing him; but Sir Herbert Symonds—for the 
einen pieien tel her back, 


~ & Nay, mistress, “‘ I must pray your patience a space,’ 
he. said, ‘* I have that.to say to you, in your private ear, that 
may requite the. eee iak alee ichien'a | 
_* T must,crave you, to name some other time,” returned 
Agatha, “I.am now but ill at ease.” te 
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Sir Herbert's lips, previously quite compressed, curled con- 
temptuously. 

“ Be it here, then, at sunset,” he replied; “ fail me not; for 
it concerns him.” 

And, with a marked emphasis on his last word, he pointed 
in the direction taken by Harold. 

«Whom mean you?” faltered Agatha, with a deep blush. 

‘* Harold Gresham,” said Sir Herbert. 

With this explanation, and without waiting for a reply, he 
turned slowly round, and broke away. 

Agatha gazed after him with a look of dismay. Although, 
as she well knew, he enjoyed the confidence of her grandfather 
—which even his reputed connexion with the Court did not 
diminish—although he was locally looked upon as the head and 
hope of every separate sect—although he was punctual and 
rigid in his observance of religion—she had always regarded 
him, in secret, with an instinctive and rooted dread. What 
could he mean? His reference to Harold, and even to her at- 
tachment to him, which had but that moment been manifested, 
was plain and undisguised; and, by implication, seemed to point 
at some impending mischief. Should she meet him? In her 
native instincts, she was, more truly than can be expressed, of a 
gentle and retiring disposition; but, if occasion demanded it, 
she could be energetic and resolute. It was this spirit that, 
after a moment’s reflection, now prompted her to acquiesce in 
the proposition of Sir Herbert. 

She passed the interval in the most anxious meditation. At 
dinner, according to her invariable custom, she met her grand- 
father and Harold; and again encountered them at their af- 
ternoon repast; but, with a maidenly timidity, she avoided 
communion with either of them. As sunset drew nigh, she 
sallied stealthily forth, and proceeded to meet Sir Herbert. 

She did not order her movements, in her progress onward, 
with such unbroken caution, as to escape the observation of 
Harold. Before he discovered her, however, she had gained 
considerable headway; and, in the distance, only a lover's eye 
could have fixed her identity. Almost as he fairly recognised 
her, she disappeared in the wood. 

It suddenly occurred to him, in connexion with this locality, 
that she was repairing to the spot they had visited in the morn- 
- ing. _ The reflection, recalling the tenor of those precious mo- 
ments, was at once welcome and flattering, and filled him with 
the liveliest transport. With the eagerness and impetuosity 
of a lover, he resolved to follow her. 

He was still some distance from the wood, when, to his dismay, 
he heard a cry for help. He was seized with an Teta ttt 
no means unreasonable, that the cry was uttered by Agatha, and, 

maY 1846.—No.V. VOL. v. 26 
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thus.invaded, his sensations of pleasure gave way to alarm, 
Regardless of appearances, he broke into a run, and shortly 
gained the wood. | 

The spot where they had sat in the morning, and which he 
had supposed to be Agatha’s destination, was*some distanc2 in- 
ward; but, maintaining his increased pace, he soon airived 
thither. Agatha was not there. Harassed and alarmed, he 
was about to push on further, when, looking more accurately 
round, he discovered the marks of a struggle, or what appeared 
to.be such, with several heavy footprints on the ground. A 
few paces further forward, on the very tree where they had sat, 
he found a red scarf, or neckerchief, which he at once recognised 
as Agatha’s. . 


CHAPTER XIII. 


CONCERNING HAROLD'S PURSUIT OF AGATHA, AND HOW HE FARED. 


Haroup’s heart seemed to turn with him. He was satisfied 
that some accident, as serious as it was unexpected, had befallen 
Agatha; yet, in the absence of every information, he knew not 
how to fly to her relief. . Had she been forcibly carried off? 
There seemed, indeed, on consideration, to be but too much 
ground for such a supposition; but, turn where he might, there 
was no clue to her track. In vain he sought to trace the direc- 
tion of the footsteps; in vain he looked, with the eagerness of 
distraction, first on one side, and then on the other: there was 
nothing to guide or requite his search. 

.He paused to consider what could be done. The thought 
occurred to him, that while he was deliberating, Agatha might 
be struggling for her life--for her honour! In the frenzy of 
the moment, he burst into an exclamation of despair; and then, 
seized with a new resolution, hastened to alarm Colonel Mowbray. 

_He. had gone but a short distance, when, in turning an angle 
of the wood, he nearly ran against another passenger; and, raising 
his. eyes, found himself confronted by Sir Herbert Symonds. 

They both were betrayed into a slight start. 

-:f*L must \crave your,ear a moment,” said Harold, recovering 
aif; have you, in your way hither, seen aught of Mistress 






Sir,” said Sir Herbert, prenely, But whether it was that 
eyeing him more accurately, he now first noticed Harold's agita- 


tion, or merely affected this. tardy perception, he added, “ But 

B13 J00 «AOE HAE ,No.ill hath happed her, I-hop2?” 
arold, without noticing his abrupt manner, hastily explained. 

oij3‘) Dbis may_easily be true,’.said, ir Herbert, with an. appear- 
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ance of anxiety, “‘ but may yet be remedied. My horse there, 
without the wood, gives you the means of pursuit. Meanwhile, 
if you embrace the occasion, I will hie to Colonel Mowbray, 
and, once mounted, we will scour the country.” 

His proposal, though somewhat authoritatively tendered, was 
too much to Harold’s taste to be refused, and, with a brief ac- 
knowledgment, he proceeded to avail himself of it. Turning 
quickly round, he soon cleared the wood, and gained the spot 
where the horse was secured. 

Though it has not been deemed advisable to follow his move- 
ments, which would have been both tedious and irrelevant, his 
stay at Shepherd’s Chase had not been entirely consumed in 
love-making; and, in prosecution of the enterprise which had 
brought him thither, he had acquired considerable acquaintance 
with the surrounding country. As he sprang to his saddle, he 
called to remembrance, in succession, the several roads and 
thoroughfares in the immediate vicinity. They all formed a 
junction, or cross, as it was more commonly called, about three 
miles distant; and thither he instantly repaired. 

There was an alehouse at the Cross, rented by an old Crom- 
wellian, who, in deference to the puritanical sentiments of the 
neighbouring landholders, Colonel Mowbray and Sir Herbert 
Symonds, had taken up with the Fifth-Monarchy fraternity ; 
and, dropping the name which he had derived from his mother’s 
husband, had assumed the designation of ‘ Tobias Fight-the- 
Flesh-with-a-good-courage.” It was to this hostelry that Harold 
wended his way. 

The clatter of a horse’s hoofs, in full gallop, announcing the 
approach of a traveller, quickly drew from the hostelry a gapin 
ploughboy, who officiated as ostler, and who, with one hand 
grasping his hat, and the other buried in his long red hair, stood 
stock still in the doorway, in an attitude of rapt admiration. 

“Soh, boy !” cried Harold, “‘ have you seen any travellers pass 
this way?” 

* Zoikey,” exclaimed the boy, rushing off, “ M-yeaster, 
m-yeaster !”’ 

M-yeaster, who was no other than Tobias Fight-the-flesh- 
with-a-good-courage,; aroused by his outcry, here advanced to 
his rescue. He was a tall, bony man, who, to judge from his 
Tean and meagre appearance, had fought the flesh manfully, but, 
melancholy to relate, had not been equally successful in his 
struggles with spirits: he was half inebriated. 

‘* Smite the enemy,” he cried, dealing the boy, whom his 
observation appeared to refer to, a hearty cuffon the ear. “ Yea, 
verily, the fiend waxeth strong within thee, and must even -be 
rebuked.” : 

“Under this impression, he was aiming —, blow at the 
: G2 
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boy, when, with admirable agility, he rushed nimbly past him, 
and escaped. Thus baffled, Tobias, after a preliminary execra- 
tion of the Evil One, advanced to Harold. . 

The general appearance of the latter, but particularly his 
long curly hair, reminding him of the love-locks of the old 
Cavaliers, evidently inspired him with no prepossessions in his 
favour. 

** Get hence, Satan!” he cried. 

* Peace, thou crop-haired knave,” exclaimed Harold, “ or | 
will cudgel thee into civil words anon. ‘Take this;” and here, 
to conciliate him, he tossed him a piece of silver,—*‘ and, if 
thou canst tell the plain truth, let me know what travellers 
have lately passed this way.” 

Tobias, previous to further proceedings, first secured the 
piece of silver. 

*¢ Is it lawful to take money from Amalek?” he crie«, thrust- 
ing the coin into his pouch. ‘ Yea, verily, for the people 
spoiled the Egyptians. Thou art a foul-tongued son of Baal ; 
but shall we not, as saith that worthy saint, Jeremy Pray-seven 
times-a-day, reward good to the trespassers? Verily, nothing 
hath passed this gate, of any note, since yester-night, except a 
coach,'as ye name your wicked vanity-carts.” 

‘¢ Which way did it go?” demanded Harold, anxiously. 

Tobias, after another long speech, deigned to point out the 
road, and, without further words, Harold clapped spurs to his 
horse, and broke away. He hada firm persuasion, on reflection, 
that the coach contained Agatha, and, though it was so much 
in his advance, he had every aah that he would be able to over- 
take. it. Yet he was not free from the most harassing appre- 
hensions. These, indeed, arose as much from uncertainty, as 
from absolute alarm; and the danger appeared greater to the. 
eye of conjecture, than it might have been represented by 
reality. .In his-ignorance of what had occurred, the dearest 
affections of his nature, all centred on the one object, were 
racked, and violated; had he kuown what had happened, he 
might have approached it with solicitude, but he would have 
been firm and collected. 

He had not an opportunity of making further inquiries, which 
he earnestly longed to do, till, he had ridden a considerable dis- 
tance, when,)ata sudden division of the road, he arrived at 
another ale-house. Here, to his great mortification, he learned 
that no such vehicle as that he was pursuing had lately been 
seen there. 

_ He had now no doubt, from all that he could learn, that the 
abductors of Agatha had taken the other road, and, consequently, 
that the devout Tobias had wilfully misdirected him. Mentally 
resolving to administer him a sound cudgelling for this imperti- 
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pence, he wheeled round his horse, and hastily retraced his 
steps. 

Night, which had long been hovering above, now began to 
close around him; and his horse manifested symptoms of 
fatigue. Moreover, it came on dark; and partly from this 
cause, and partly from the ruggedness and obscurity of the road, 
he was obliged to proceed more warily. But he was supported 
by the reflection, that the same circumstances would retard the 
progress of the coach. He pushed on, therefore, with unabated 
resolution, though with diminished confidence ; and finally 
arrived at the other road. 

But here he encountered an unexpected interruption. He 
was still pushing forward, when he came in contact, at an abrupt 
turn of the road, with several other horsemen, and, almost be- 
fore he could rein up, found himself confronted by Colonel 
Mowbray. 

“Soh! soh! hath the fox broken cover?” cried Mowbray. 

** Refer you to me, sir ?” answered Harold, in amaze, yet not 
without a savour of indignation. ‘ But no! I do you wrong! 
Have you any tidings of Mistress Mowbray ?” 

“ More thaii thou might’st be pleased to hear,” returned Mow- 
bray, significantly. 

“Colonel Mowbray, I have overstrained your courtesy,” said 
Harold, proudly. ‘I bid you farewell; but, before we part, 
tell me, at least, in mere compliment, if any harm hath hap- 
pened your daughter.” 

“Trouble not thyself in that matter,” returned Mowbray, 
sneeringly. ‘ Elisha will care for the Shunamite.” 

Thus speaking, he clapped spurs to his horse; and Harold, 
as confounded as he was amazed, was left in the road by him- 
self. 
He had that day tasted the highest and most enviable happi- 
ness, and, in a few short hours, had been overtaken by the 
greatest misery. Well might he exclaim, in the anguish and 
bitterness of his heart,—‘* Vanity of vanities: all is vanity!” 

But how-was he to act? Whatever might have happened to 
her, Agatha, he had no doubt, was now in safety; and, after a 
moment's deliberation, he resolved to return instantly to 
London. Miserable error! the mistress of his heart, whom he 
thus virtually abandoned, was then in the power of a merciless 
ruffian~ 


’ 
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SONNETS FOR THE TIMES. 


NO. II. 


(By the Author of “ Rural Sonneis.”) 


A PLEA FOR THE BETRAYED THAT THEY BECOME NOT 


THE DESERTED. 
“ And now he urges the disparity of our ranks.” 


ARE you:a man ? if such you be, repair, 

Fully, at once, the wrong that you have done : 
‘Drive not-a gentle Creature to despair, 

Break not her heart, because that heart is won. 
If she was fond—the fondness was for thee! 

If bountiful—the bounty was thine own! 
Forsake her—and remorse thy lot shall be ; 

Save her—and peace shall fill thy spirit’s throne. 
These are not times the People will look on 

While heartstrings rend beneath the hoofs of pride: 
Be false—when pander, parasite, are gone, 

God’s and all good Men’s anger will abide, 
And brand thee for a fickle, dastard thing 
Who, in a Virgin’s breast, hath Jeft a Viper’s sting. 


Be frank, and principled, and truly wise ; 
For worldly views, refuse not to be just : 
The callous-hearted, and the coarse, despise! 
And in thy better feelings put thy trust: 
They will endure, to comfort and sustain, 
Henceforward, as their promptings are obey’d; 
~ And mostly then, when earthly gauds are vain, 
*“~Tn sickness, or in death, to bring you aid. 
Conscience is only noble when sustain’d 
By pure.humanities, and virtuous deeds ; 


~syrckhe more the,rank by which it is profan’d, 


‘os each,man, by hi 


~ The deeper on itself the Vulture. feeds ; 
‘For it is YU PUre AE te or Halcyon-bright,. ‘A 
is. kind,-shall do, or not do, right. 





















OUR CASKET OF GEMS. 





Heed not the Formalists—the Proud ones—heed 
The voice of nature, and the might of truth: 

Since thou hast made a trusting bosom bleed, 
Be thine, with constancy, its pangs to soothe. 

Doth not that bosom’s anguish form a spell 
Constraining thee to cherish and protect ? 

Would’st thou for pomp’s calencaal sake do well 
That spell to break; that bosom to neglect ? 

Wed her !—and love her, all the more for this; 
She trusted thee, where trust like her’s was fate ! 

Consuming torment—or enduring bliss— 
As thou art treach’rous to so fond a Mate; 

Or, prompt to quench the mis’ry of her heart, 

By holy, happy rites which pledge ye ne’er to part. 


























Inner Temyle. 





OUR CASKET OF GEMS. 
@ fHlay-qarland for {Hlap-Vap. 


ERE yet “ the lark at heaven’s gate” sang, the Choristers of 
Magdalen College, ‘‘ doing observance,” according to imme- 
morial custome, “to the morn of May,” sent forth from the 
turret of their tower over (reaming Oxford, and through all her 
‘Groves of Academe,” their chant of welcome to this new born 
month. We too would do observance to the time, and by going 
i a maying in the realms of Poesy and Song, gather up for our 
| friends’a garland worthy of the festival we are all so rejoiced 
to celebrate. For fit ‘‘matter,” then, “ for a May-morning,” 
and as “ full of spirit as the month” itself, proceed we, forth- 
with, on our delightful ramble, and lay hands, as a first offering, 
on the following old-dated, but not less delicious tribute to the 
season of exhilarating influences and ever fragrant hours. 
| Early on the Ist of May, ‘‘ Fourth goeth at the Court, both 
most and lest, to fetch flowris freshe, and branche and blome.” 
CHAUCER. 





May is in his prime, and youthful Spring 
Doth clothe the tree with leaves, and ground with flowers ; 
And time of year reviveth every thing, 

And lovely Naturesmiles, and nothing lours. 
“OWATSON’S PASSIONATE CENTURIE OF LOVE, (1581). 
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As full of spirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the sun at Midsummer.— 
Love, whose month is ever, May.— 
in a wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
To do observance to a morn of May, 
There will I stay for thee.— 

Such a storm 
As oft twixt May and April is to see, . 
When winds breathe sweet, unruly tho’ they be. 

SHAKSPERE. 





In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 

Which a grove of myrtles made, 
Beasts did leap and birds did sing, 
Trees did grow and plants did spring : 


- Every thing did banish moan. 


BARNEFIELD. (1598.) 


Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, _ 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flow’ry May, who from her green lap throws 


The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 


Hail, bounteous May! that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing: 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 


MILTON. 


’ May shall with pomp his wary wealth unfold, 


‘His fruits of gold, 
His fertilizing dews, that swell 
In manna.on each spike and stem, 
And, like a gem, . 
Red honey'in the waxen cell. 
Rev. H. Cary's Early French Poets 
REMY BELLEAU. 
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AN ITALIAN MORN OF MAY. 


THE sun is up, and ’tis a morn of May 

Round old Ravenna’s clear-shewn towers and bay ; 
A morn, the loveliest which the year has seen, 
Last of the Spring, yet fresh with all its green; 
For a warm eve, and gentle rains at night, 

Have left a sparkling welcome for the light, 

And there’s a crystal clearness all about ; 

The leaves are sharp, the distant hills look out; 

A balmy briskness comes upon the breeze; 

The smoke goes dancing from the cottage-trees ; 
And, when you listen, you may hear a coil 

Of bubbling springs about the grassy soil ; 

And all the scene—in short, sky, earth, and sea— 
Breathes like a bright-eyed face, that laughs out openly. 


"Tis nature, full of spirits, wak’d and springing :— 

The birds to the delicious time are singing, 

Darting with freaks and snatches up and down, 

Where the light woods go seaward from the town ; 

While happy faces, striking through the green 

Of leafy roads, at every turn are seen ; 

And the far ships, lifting their sails of white 

Like joyful hands, come up with scattery light, 

Come gleaming up, true to the wish’d-for day, 

And chase the whistling brine, and swirl into the bay. 
LEIGH HUNT. 


— ee 





THEN came fayre May, the fayrest mayd on ground, 
Deckt all with dainties of her séason’s pryde, 

And throwing flow’res out of her lap around: 

Upon two brethren’s shoulders she did ride, 

The twinnes of Leda; which, on either side, 
Supported her, like to their soveraine Queene. 
Lord, how all creatures laught, when her they spyde, 
And leapt and daunc’t as they had ravisht beene! 
And Cupid selfe about her fluttred all in greene. 
: SPENSER. 


Trutu, whose first steps should be always vigorous and alone, 


is often obliged to lean, for support and progress, on the arm 
of Time, who, then only, when supporting her, seems to have 
laid aside his wings.—Preface to Philosophy of the Human 


Voice, by Dr. Rusu. 
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TuRIcE welcome, genial Month! whose balmy sway 
Hastens.to full development the show 

Of blossoms that make glad the face of day, 
And in the fructifying sunlight glow. 

Thou on health-stirring odours dost carouse ; 
And robes immaculate are there to wear 
The dazzling promise of the embryo-pear ; 

The milk-white favours of the cherry-boughs. 

The pink-eyed apple’s cup prolongs thy reign— 
The cowslipp’d mead—the' tulips’ pick’d display— 

The hawthorn’s hedge—each songster’s gushing strain— 
The lilacs’ plum’d, the chesnuts’ trim array— 

And o’er the daised sward joy frisks, as thou 

The Queen of rural sports, with wreaths adorn’st thy brow. 


‘ Rural Sonnets.” 


May is in the earth and sky: 
May, Time’s young darling, with the mirthful eye; 
With whose light locks, flower-crown’d, the grey-beard toys, 
And half forgets his mission in her joys;— 

May, with her choir of happy birds above ; 

May, whose least whisper wakes the world to love; 

May, when the young see hope and pleasure flower 

Out of each leaf that weaves her bridal bower. 


The New Timon. (3rd Edn.) 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Father !—Oh, there is a magic charm 

In the mere name of kindred, other words 

Cannot supply—H ow have I stood and watch’d 
Where Elmore gaz’d upon his Daughter’s face, 
While their souls seem’d tocling about each other, 
And from their eyes, like two opposing mirrors, 
The images received were given back, 

Again to be return’d, again reflected, 

In endless interchange. 


99 : 4 — All that is bright 
Trembles in quick and sensitive vibration : - 
All that is beautiful moves to a change. — 








THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. 


The varying Seasons shadow in their course 
The sympathising earth—suns rise and set— 
Clouds skim the azure sky—the light of day 
Mellows to evening—evening into night— 
Night into ruddy dawn—dawn to new day. 
All life is ceaseless motion. To stand still 
Is but a term for death. 
Lover.’s Love’s Sacrifices. 





THE INTELLECTUAL DRAMA. 





THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES, 
As originally represented in England, at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden 


“The Drama’s dead,” a swarm of Pigmies cries ; 
‘‘ The Drama lives,” the Drama’s self replies. 
The Drama sometimes droops ; the Drama never dies. MS. 


WE beg of our courteous readers, not only to notice with pre- 
cision, what we undertake to set forth in this present article 
which we are penning on * The Antigone of Sophocles, as 
originally represented in England, at the Thea’re Royal, Covent 
Garden; but to call to mind, furthermore, that we are simply 
contributing to the light reading of a Monthly Miscellany; 
wherein an elaborate essay, fit for separate publication, or the 
erudite pages of a quarterly classical review, would be utterly 
out of place: We neither profess to be Porsons, nor Athenian 
Blacksmiths ;* though laying claim to a fair knowledge of the 
Greek language, and considerable familiarity with the writings 
of the Greek dramatists. It was a rule of Porson’s, whenever, 
through his affluence of ligual knowledge, he quoted from the 
dead languages, to accompany his quotations with a translation 
into his mother tongue. We know not whether the course of 
our remarks_may thrust an elucidatory quotation or two upon 
~us, but, if such prove the case, we will, at least, imitate the 
celebrated scholar we have just named, and atone for our Greek 
or Latin. flourish in its corresponding English. And now to 
our above-defined task. It was on the 2nd of January, last 
ea (1845), that the Antigone was first produced before an 

nglish audience, on the boards of the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden. We were present in the critic’s proper place, the pit 





* The most learned Grecian of our College days at Oxford, in consequence 
of a certain unpolished and Vulcanic exterior, with gait and carriage to boot, 
was distinguished by the cognomen of the Athenian Blacksmith. 
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of the theatre, seated at the exact elevation which brought our 
eyes to a level with those of the chief performers on the scene. 

he audience was a very mixed one, combining not only classical 
scholars, but unclassical ones; musical critics, and musical pre- 
tenders ; parties of much learning, others of less, and others of 
none at all. But the fame of the revival of the tragedy in 
foreign lands had, alike, reached all, and all seemed anxious and 
expectant. This very disposition itself formed a slight drawback 
on the possibility of this whole audience being perfectly satisfied, 
and of one mind. The elements for entire unanimity were not 
inamalgamation. There were modern Orpheuses abiding, in god- 
like self sufficiency, the evolution of the subordinate accompani- 
ments of the tragedy, and prepared, from a “ perfect love” of 
their art, to sacrifice the play itself—Sophocles; Tieck, the 
King of Prussia; and the Vandenhoffs, into the bargain—in 
case the music did not flow to their liking ; or worse even than 
that, provided the chorus, from not having sufficiently rehearsed 
and mastered it, were guilty of the unpardonable crime of 
singing out of tune. Again, there were some precisionists within 
earshot of us, who, because they had the best place in the house 
for hearing and seeing the play—in the pit—would have con- 
signed that very play to the pit below, because—will the rational 
reader believe it ?—they had no business in such pit on the pre- 
sentation of a Greek tragedy, but the chorus should have been 
there instead of them. We are now, in little, typing out, as far 
as in us lies, some of the resistance, and the either frivolous or 
inadequate motives for it, which the Antigone encountered on its 
first representation, and which nothing but the superb and mag- 
nificent acting of Mr. Vandenhoff, and the perfectly enchanting 
impersonation of his daughter, saved from summary, though in 
no respect deserved, extinction on the spot. Supposing a chorus 
to be somewhat out of tune on the first singing or chaunting of 
some very difficult music—to be a trifle in discord, in lieu of 
entirely in concord—is.no respect to be had to the music itself ? 
are we to lose Mendelssohn’s inspired strains, because, on a first 
hearing, .they.. are somewhat mistreated and marred? The 
principle of the attempt which we witnessed, and resented too, at 
the time and , to crush Antigone on account.of the first 
night's, imperfection of the chorus, would go. to blot the very 
sun from the. heavens because of the spots on his glorious. disk. 
Audiences should, as an invariable rule, be tolerant to all first 
eSSAYS,,. , 


Our motto. in all things is ; 


tantaive mépatov : 


' Look beyond the immediate, present —look forward—-or,,in the 


vulgar tongue, look, ahead,—Examine every. thing, not only in 
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its lineaments or proportions of the moment when originally 
presented to your view, but in its capabilities and possibilities 
of expansion or improvement. We, who witnessed the presen- 
tation of Antigone no less than thirteen times, and in whom 
the “‘ appetite did grow with what it fed on,” can testify, that 
the Antigone of the first night’s performance at Covent Gar- 
den, as a whole, was no more like the Antigone of the thirteenth 
time on which we subsequently attended, than the picture to 
which a master-hand has put its finishing touches is like the 
same before it be so mellowed and made harmonious. 

The force of these preliminary remarks is particularly di- 
rected to prove, by a recital of the difficulties of different and 
very dissimilar sorts with which the Antigone had to contend, 
the amount of triumph and success which it achieved. Not 
only was it imperilled at its start by musical malcontents, who 
occasionally transformed themselves into serpents—if not critics 
—of the first magnitude, and of most sonorous powers of sibi- 
lation; but the hero of the piece, Mr. Vandenhoff, was labour- 
ing under so severe an attack of gout, that he was only able to 
rehearse his part of Creon three times, and twice out of these 
three times was compelled to do so seated throughout. Add to 
this—that a provincial tour with his daughter, to Manchester 
and the neighbouring towns, only brought to a close within a 
few days of their appearing on the Covent Garden boards, 
had exposed him to the drawback of a very severe cough; 
we think will have trebled in the esteem of our readers the tri- 
umph which these great performers achieved in the Antigone 
of the ancient boards. 

Had Mr. Vandenhoff’s own will and taste altogether presided 
over the getting up of the play, he would have been throned— 
if we may use the expression—on Theban sphynxes—1. ¢., the 
support, on either hand, of his throne would have been that 
fabulous but appropriate animal. As it was, his throne, when 
unfilled by the royal Creon, looked mean and meagre—planky 
and whitewashy—as did the subjacent altar; and the lights 
were so badly arranged for the elevated platform on which 
Antigone chiefly presented herself, that her beautiful new 
Grecian dress, instead of gleaming, as it was, of a chaste white, 
appeared’ discoloured, ay! even to a tinge that can only be 
honestly described by the epithet—sooty. 

All these drawbacks had the play and the chief players to 
contend withal: but against all they bore up gallantly ; and by 
the dint of consummate energy, art, and genius, converted their 
very disadvantages and obieision into. elements of their success. 

But for ‘‘ the Vandenhoffs” the attempt would have been, 
ffom the opposing causes enumerated above, a dead failure; and 
then in no other town of the empire would the play have been 
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seen ‘or heard: no Provincial manager would have had the 
temerity to bring out that which had proved a failure in the 
Metropolis. 

The Times, in a very able and discriminating account of the 
first performance, with which it furnished the public on the 
ensuing morning, said truly, and almost “‘ totidem verbis,” in 
as many words—THE VANDENHOFFS DID IT ALL. The acting 
of the play, for its triumph or failure, depended so much, from 
the very consequence and involvement of its two chief per- 
sonages, on them, and on them alone, that no possible amount 
of excellence in the subordinate agents could have given it one 
moment’s chance of success. ‘This will account for our hitherto 
omitting to mention the remarkable point and elocution with 
which Mr. Archer placed before us the blind Old Seer, 
Teresias. We do not believe that the character, either in 
appearance, gesture, solemnity and management of voice, or 
general carriage and bearing, could have been better pourtrayed. 
Mr. Vining, too, looked and enacted the short part ‘of Hzemon, 
the son of Creon, yet the lover uf Antigone, very satisfactorily. 
Still, the part was so short as to be but a make-weight, with 
little or no influence over the fate of this great experiment. 
Mr. Vining might have been deficient, which he was not, and 
yet the play would have succeeded; but in the case of the 
Chorus, and the first night or two’s misdoings, which they 
_ afterwards rectified, the whole entertainment was endangered ; 

and nothing but the force of the most unequivocal genius and 
accomplishments, in the hero and heroine, carried it through . 
the threatened crisis to an unmistakeable triumph. 

A great deal of learned criticism has been thrown away upon 
the supposed Grungedanke, or fundamental idea, to illustrate 
and develope which, Sophocles is supposed to have written this 
and every other of his tragedies. We believe that Sophocles 
by no means went to work with the method, measure, and 
rule of many of his ponderous, and at the same time hair- 
splitting, commentators.’ We believe, true poet as he was, he 
looked to tradition for his stories; to his fellow-citizens in 
reference to a certain degree of aptability and adaptability with 
which'to imbue his writings ; and to his own self-reliant genius, 
and ‘love ‘of truth as to him revealed, for the grand flow of 

oeti¢ inspiration, human pathos, and sententious wisdom which 
‘hé ‘thréw into ‘Nis lofty, purifying, and imperishable dramas. 
"We haveno doubt’ whatsoever that the master-dramatist of 
Greete, ‘in his time; without either swathing his forehead or 
wrists in‘ Phylacteries, after the fashion of the Pharisees and 
‘others’ of old, ‘without even scratching texts for dramatic eluci- 
‘dation’ Gi the walls of “his” domestié- interior,’ wrote ‘very much. 
in accord with the sort of impulses which set the master- 
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dramatist of England (to whom alone he must yield the palm, 
as Euripides yielded it at Athens to him) to work with his 
glorious outpourings. Shakspeare did not write the very best 
sermon against murder that was ever delivered or penned—viz., 
Macbeth, to enforce the injunction of the decalogue, ‘“ Thou 
shalt do no murder ;” but, having to deal with a most dramatic 
theme, in which evil ambition seduced his hero into the com- 
mission of that crime, the instincts of his truthful nature as 
effectually and prominently held it up to universal abhorrence 
as if he had really taken his cue from the commandment, in 
order to oblige sundry aftercoming.commentators of German 
extraction and renown. 

The story of the Antigone, in its main features, lies in a 
very small compass. After the death of QC£dipus, king of 
Thebes, his sons, Eteocles and Polynices, agreed to reiga by 
turns; but the former having acquired the sceptre, resolved to 
retain it. Polynices in consequence, supported by his father- 
in-law, the king of Argos, and his army, laid siege to the city, 
but was overthrown, the brothers failing in battle by each 
other’s hands. Creon, their uncle, forthwith ascended the 
throne: and, wroth against Polynices, forbade the rites of 
sepulture to his corpse, which he decreed should be exposed to 
be, devoured of dogs and birds obscene. Antigone, piously 
daring tu break this edict, was discovered in the act of burying 
her- brother, and was condemned to die of starvation in the 
tomb of a rock. 

The blind Seer, Tiresias, denouncing the ills that would 
follow from this unjust sentence, so alarms Creon, that he inters 
the corpse, and hastes to the cavern to set the maiden free. 
There he encounters his son Hzamon (who was betrothed to 
Antigone) bewailing her untimely end; for she had strangled 
herself to avert the terrors of a lingering death. In a frenzy, 
the youth destroys himself upon the body of her he loved; 
while Eurydice, his mother, on hearing of his fate, plunges a wea- 
pon in her bosom, and expires. The tragedy concludes with the 
anguish and-remorse of Creon over the dead body of Hemon,and 
within presence and. view of the yet warm remains of Hamon's 
mother, the queen of Thebes, and the uniiappy Creon’s wife. 

» To enter fully’ into the force of the épyy, or ruling impulse, 
which induced Antigone to disobey the mandate of her lawful 
sovereign, and stake her life upon the act, we must, recollect 
that. the theology of her age excluded. from every chance of 
erossing the river Styx, and thereby reaching the abodes of the 
blessed-in. Elysium, all spirits or souls, whether of highest or 
lowest degree, whose corpses were left unburied and without 
the. neediul-rites of sepulture. ‘‘ Pererrare ripas Stygias”——to 
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watider about the ‘banks of Styx, wailing and ‘lamenting. that 
ifs passige>was barred against them so long as their earthly 
rémains* were wunhonoured with the rites of interment, was, in 
lisathen> mythology, the lot of the unentombed. Such would: 
have been, but for his sister Antigone’s pious self-sacrifice, the 
miserable doom of her brother Polynices. However we may 
dispute the deliberate grungedanke or fundamental idea which 
Sophocles, ** ab initio,” at starting, and throughout the compo- 
sition “of. the Antigone, kept in main view, there can be no 
dispute as to the moral—the nobly humane moral—which the 
eonduct and catastrophe of his play inculeates. It is the 
‘* stare per antiquas vias’—the abiding by the time-hallowed 
eustoms of his religion and his age—the inhumanity, as well as 
the impiety, of warring with the dead, even though that dead 
be a traitor to his country, and a mortal foe. The higher the 
human authority which would supersede, or rather come into 
collision with, the immutable requirements or decrees of the 
powers divine,—the more dramatic the struggle, and the more | 
notable the ultimate triumph of what was right in its very 
essence, over what was only an emanation, though in legal form, 
of mere human self-will. 

‘In‘our opening remarks, we set forth some few of the more 
prominent dangers and disadvantages with which the two great 
artists, the Vandenhoffs—father and daughter—had to contend, 
in establishing, ‘as a stock piece” of the English Stage, for all 
future seasonable opportunities, the more-than-2000-years-old 

— of the Athenian era. 

hey achieved this memorable result _jointly—each ¢ontribu- 
ting @ first-rate’performance of its kind, which, necessarily 
different; in features and degree, was, as far as conipleteness and 
finish were concerned, the equal of the other. 

‘Mr, ‘Vandenhoff, as the Imperial Creon, both: robed and 
looked the regal potentate to perfection: his attitude, on fulmi- 
nating his royal will from the throne of Thebes, reminded us 
of: the’ Phidian Jove. Any thing so:reallymajestic we never 
witnessed: ‘before. This of his attitude and-bearing; as he 
teed ch ‘but what of his Creon; when he spoke ?.’ Twas then, in- 

wall chis. unapproachable—as far as any known living 

agtor: ‘is !im-the case powers of | elocution ‘eae declamation 
were allowed fair aye he had by the ‘nature:of the glowing: and 
sententious Ja she had to deliver, indulged -with fair scope. 
We hai deliver the:text anddialogue of :very many 
wha found-him-to be 

re so perfectly: ins his; dlement, 
fy re a gerd ythe 
the lamentation siver, ithe 
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dead body of his son Hemon, we will first testify for it in the 
words of a contemporary critic, to every item of which we give 
our most cordial assent; and then mention an anecdote which 
stands out, per se, from those tributes of tears which were 
nightly awarded by many a fair eye to his so well pourtrayed 
grief. Thus speaks a very competent judge — His subinis- 
sion to the will of Heaven, when he stripped himself of the 
royal insignia, and sank broken-hearted under the ills which in 
their awful accumulation had reduced him to ‘ncthing,’ was as 
pure an exhibition of unaffected pathos as we ever remember 
to have witnessed.” Our anecdote records the fact,—that a 
female in the pit was, one evening of the representation, thrown 
into shrieking hysterics, by the force and truth with which 
Mr. V. pourtrayed the parental anguish; and was in that state 
obliged to be carried out of the theatre. Doubtless some chord 
of memory had been touched, by the performer's skill, in her 
bosom; and the poor lost ghost of some dear husband, lover, 
child, or friend, was evoked, by the wail of woe, to rise on 
her vision and deny self-controul to her resuscitated grief. 

We have already spoken of the excellent Tiresias, the blind 
and aged prophet, of Mr. Archer’s pourtrayal; and the Ha- 
mon of Mr. J. Vining; now, therefore, of the Antigone of 
Miss Vandenhoff, which, as we have said before, rose upon our 
vision no less than thirteen times,—and, by repetition, only 
created a sttonger desire to see it repeated! Of this master- 
feat of the fair young tragedian, which has acquired for her 
not only an English, but a European, and a Transatlantic fame, 
we will first speak in a few terse words of the able writer, 
whose comments on the Creon of her father we have already 
recorded : ‘‘Miss Vandenhoff awakened oyr tenderest sympa- 
thies, by the exhibition of the true womanly attributes which, 
or we are in error, will render her one of the main pillars of the 
dramatic edifice yet to be erected upon the ruins of a vitiated 
national taste.” Never were truer words spoken, They pre- 
sent her, at. this present writing, to our mind’s eye, stalking in 
beauty across the scene, a perfect model of the symmetrical and 
the soul-illumed. We, whose sight, thank God (if nothing else 
beso), is first rate, watched the spirit which indwelleth, flashing 
and playing over her noble features from “its throne of light,” 
and nicely indicating every impulse of affection, defiance, and 
seorn—(How beautiful is a beautiful woman’s scorn !)—regret, 
otic and ignation, as each arose successively in her 






tated breast. Her ever varying “poses,” or attitudes, were 
ies for the chisel of a Praxiteles, or the pencil of the prize- 


wiriner of ‘old—~Timanthes, the painter of the world-celebrated 
thigenia im Aulis:' So much. for the glorious, the trul 

gehuine, and the unequivocally interesting stage presence whic 
may, 1846.—wNo. v., VoL V. 2H 
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Mise Vandenhoft’s conception and execution of Antigone’ n- 
chanted us withal: but what of the voice—the melody“he 
music—with which she endowed this presenceé—this piece of 
“breathing. beauty—for the eye? In this performance, ‘we ‘h ive 
“alréady had the 
oTepva &s ayadpatos 

the bosom as the bosom of a statue: the rereey. well covered: 
of ripe young womanhood; but now, without let, or lisp, or 
hindrance ; unmarred throughout by the slightest straining, or 
approach to huskiness; perfect in all the cadences of its intona- 
tlons; we come upon her voice—still ringing in our ears— 


ws anddvos ordua 


like the voice of a nightingale—clear, plaintive, wild, mellifluous, 
‘ard ‘strong, as the requisitions of the different ph ases of her 
“‘emotions required, and ever and anon | 


With many a bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 


. We know of nothing in the whole range of our experiences 
a sate: to the effect produced upon us by the exquisite 
intermingling of ‘voice and music, (a feature, by the way, which 
the Northern critic—of whose sins of omission, if not of commis- 
~ sion, more on some early and fitting occtasion—never mentions at 


all) in which Miss V, took part, in the'strains which commence 
Wi 
wey “ Behold me now, my native citizens, 
‘Treading the pathway to aol father's home ; 
‘My: last bright er of golden. Helios _ 
Will set for ever ! leads me on. 
 -To Acheron, whose demal stream I cross" 
: ‘To péaceful Hadés : there I ‘soon Shall rest. 
y. Hymen'’s hymn never there’ will sound; 
»ine o Phere, ‘no. chorus will-ever.greet ‘me, 
Iam betrothed to Acheron |" 












16 : anti hondas wail-of voice "and ‘music throughout this 
S Yépeisodium,’ in which*Miss*V cas: Antigone; (responding 
+ ais6 sient ‘in addition) deplored her:doom; was to us“ so 
fn wteal= 80 se ea 40 -words<can do justice:to the sort 
ie lveanty with: which ee ee which we 
bs ; woe, : Aowriter 
bi . of: the etfect 
tt! sFUON Ae | utary terms : _ 
o} 86 Litele ae Sthe biel haarbees sade cay cared iabout ‘the 
OV Ris tory of Ghaipe 9 eles were ) wet with itears when 


lternating with the chorus, ilsheruntimely end 
ie cous of most: Be and at the:same time imost graceful 
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jmpossible. to express. more by the enunciation of a few, simple 

» words than, she did, by her delivery of the laconic answer, 

ae 4 ‘¢ That which was known to all was known to me.” 

Her tone and emphasis seemed to express, at once, resignation 
and defiance, satisfaction and despair. On the other hand, there 
was unmixed sorrow in her concluding words :— 


“© my country! Thebae! Home! 
And ye, who from her bosom come, 
Behold my forc'd—my dreadful doom. 
Ye Theban rulers, see, in mine, 

The last blood of your royal line ! 
Behold the dire unjust decree, 
For what was good and just in me.” 


Papaver the first, prince of Poppydom—not Popedom: (in 
‘literature at least), but the land of forgetfulness—the realm of 
Nod—this celebrated Opium-eater and Critic of the North, was 
not content, in a late effusion on the Antigone of Sophocles, as 
represented on the Edinburgh Stage, to be oblivious of the wide- 
eoworld-known tact of Miss Vandenhoff’s previous success- on 
another arena, and in another sphere, in the character which he 
‘falls down to, and worships exclusively through the medium of 
-eMiss Faucit—to whom all due honour and greetings, on our 
ichumble parts—but he must fain break poor Seeder head 
oowith his Thryrsus; swearing all the time, by his own-sensitive 
aural organization, and the outraged Polyhymnia into the bar- 
gain, that the sturdy old German composer is Jew-descended— 
very bad taste that !—and synagogic in his Antigone-choruses. 
Thus, on the‘entire Zondon performance, holds forth our b 
mo means wide-awake friend—‘“‘ This Tragedy, in an English 
version, whose. I know.not, and with German music, had first 
been placed before the eyes. and ears.of our countrymen, at Co- 
vent Garden, during the winter, 1844—5. It is said to have 
succeeded.” 
ei? That‘ it has said:to have succeeded,” from a holder .forth on 
eathe:Antigone modernized, is perfectly sublime! The nonchalance 
08 Oftit is utterly unmatchable, unless it. be by his own—‘‘ whose I 
s:oknew not,’ which.so-effectually puts the Extinguisher..on. Mr. 
ow Bartholomew-;.that.wight not knowa -beyond.the Tweed,; but 
sostm preexistant music; be it ‘always, remembered—a wery, fair and 
spirited translation.of the original: Greeks ,.Se. much, for} Mr. 
siiDe:Quinsey’s knowledge.of the London-doings; and, now, as to 
noithemusic,:which, Germany; Paris, and London aforesaid, zhave, 
bawwitha ‘consent; all.but unanimous, pronounced, to, be,of, sterling 
lvlvalye, and most masterly préetensions. OF J20M 6 6379998 OI 
emioe We will, pro Aae vice-—on this-particular. eccagion~—place bim 
noeat issue witha musical octiti¢, of our modern Babel, y, whose 
H 
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ee eae we will corroborate our own; and let thosé who have 

ecard’ Mendelssohn’s classical strains, properly executed, say 

who is ‘right—ourselves; and our musical friend, who maintain 
that they are massive, rich, grand, stirring, and appropriate, 
throughout; or the Prince of Poppydom, whose teeth they set 
on edge, and to whom they proved a dish of discords. Hear 
our spokesman. ‘‘'The musical poet is not of the herd of musical 
professors; he holds communion with the same spirit which is 
the guiding star of the poet, painter, and architect; the same 
broad elements of art are brought to bear on his reason and 
imagination, and the same result, the creation of beauty and 
truth, attends his labours. Such a poet is Mendelssohn, who, 
in addition to his vast conceptions in the regions of musical ex- 
pression, combines a perfect acquaintance with the philosophy 
and poetry of ancient times; and, by the consent of the learned, 
would be singled out as the man qualified by transcendant 
genius, and a well-informed mind, to undertake the enterprise 
of reuniting the long-divorced strains of the prince of Greek 
tragedians to the analogies of a kindred but equally enduring 
art. This task he has accomplished; and, as far as respects the 
spirit, with a perfect success. The principal features of his 
musical poem are unimpeachable; it 1s only in minor and un- 
important details, that exceptions can be taken to his modes of 
thought and execution, 

Tt was-evident the work must be in a style peculiar to itself 
To attempt a revivification of the Greek system of melody, would 
be, if not impossible, altogether hazardous, Its symbols are 
lifeless, and appertain to artistical associations long passed away, 
and as little intelligible to the emotions of the general mind, as 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt, or the accent of the Canaanite or 
Philistine.. .To adopt that style which belongs specifically to 
the ancient church, would be no Jess erroneous. ‘The Christian 
music of olden times would be too full of religious reminiscences 
to admit of such a transition. The use of the modern operatic 
style would be as objectionable. The strains of the present 

| Spee combined with the ancient tragedy, would destroy unity 
of feeling’, ‘and excite’ conflicting’ associations, ‘seriously detri- 
“dental ’to ‘the “end in view.’ ‘The right method would be to 
“eredte’a broad’ and ‘national style out of the elements of ‘melody 
“existing in’ Pagan'‘and‘Christian airs; ‘so as, on the one hand, to 
cure’ a°sétijlar thie and’ ‘character, and on’ the other, to avoid 
é by sinig’ of aity ‘given’ school of ‘past“or present tines; and 
aS to'tréate Sitch new forins of composition 48 shall raise up 
of the® yand clothe ther in ‘the Harmonies 







this mitist be the Wost finished execution“an elegance, 


Purity, avd WClassiéil tone all OF which tha refined fist’ of the 
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Grecian auditor would have required. The accomplishment of 
these'things was of great difficulty; the more so, as the composer 
was denied, in the choruses, the relief of female voices—was 
deprived of the mechanism of solos, cavatinas, scenas, duets, 
trios, canons, rounds, quartets, and the usual movements of the 
gperatic form, and had to keep clear of all the generally-received 
notions of the play-going public. To create a new secular style, 
thoroughly vernacular, and of Doric grandeur and simplicity, 
with such limited resources, and yet one to breathe au air of a 
high state of civilization and fastidiousness in art, was a labour 
which only the endurance of genius could achieve. 

‘* There are seven movements, besides the overture. The latter 
is a forethought of the first scene: it consists of two parts, the 
former illustrative of the proclamatiun forbidding sepulture to 
the corpse of Polynices; and the latter, of the monologue of 
Antigone, expressing her resolution to disobey it.” 

.. Again, let our thinker, whom we prefer to all the Nid-Nid- 
Nodders in all the world, speak and vindicate his own taste and 
ours. We may add, as an insignificant makeweight, all Ger- 
many’s, and nearly ail Paris and London’s to boot. 

.“ With the sixth scene commences the music which is the more 
popular and generally intelligible. The theme of the chorus, 


“ Royal Danaé long lived in a tower.” 


is very quaint and appropriate, and the whole movement is sus- 
tained with freedom and power. This is succeeded by the 
masterpiece (in this style) of the composer, the celebrated 
** Hymn to Bacchus,” a revelry of immense strength and dignity, 
and which will live as long as the symbols of music carry any 
méaning with them. ‘The form is that of a vocal scherzo, in the 
energetic fashion of its author, hurried onward in a full stream 
of melody and harmony, with a fervidness of purpose and in- 
tegrity which is astonishing. The contrasts also are great. The 
open points, 

‘ “ Thy praise! ; <a Pat oe 
abn Vine and tree, warble to, thee ! ee eS: 
and those on the, words, “-Hear.us, Bacchus,” tel] magnificently 
against the rapid.and merry troll which comes.out.on the, com- 
mmencement of the vivace, ,, We have already quoted the Agbie 
apoint.on.,the. basses (our. fifth example),,and no one can hear. the 
psolid sevenths in, the accompaniment, running. throughout the 
» without. feeling; they : 





cada : endelssohn, like, Handel, has .a 
thorough knowledge..of the great power ofreserve, and, when 
‘he atk, there is, there can be, no. mistake. >The concluding 
Pars are, very..grand. 

oon {.Ae,@ whole, 2t,1s.a most ex'raordinary composition. of daring 
enterprise. and happy achievement ; contains. some of the most 
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brilliant'imaginings ‘of its highly-gifted composer; is a:valuable 
manual to the musical student; and an interesting record ‘of the 
barth:ofsa mew school of composition, which, in’ Mendelssohn’s 
hands,:may be made:'to produce most important results on the 
tastes of: both amateurs and artists.” 

Having now, however rhapsodially we may appear to -those™ 
who had not the good fortune to come within the sphere of the 
enchantment at whose fountain-head we drank so deeply and so 
oft, said as much as our space will allow, though not a tithe of 
that with which we are overfraught, on the terrific perils the 
revival of Antigone had to fight through, and the genius and 
accomplishments to which alone its salvation, and subsequent 
establishment, both for the metropolis and the provinces, were 
owing; and having taken a ee danas at the quality and nature 
of the music to which Mendelsshon has married old Sophocles’ 
immortal verse, we must bestow a little attention on the final 
tableaux on which the curtain descended nightly, in London, 
amidst the most tumultuous applause. _ | 

The, John-Martin sort of. grouping and ensemble—in the 
foreground of which Creon, having thrown off, in despair, his 
robes of royal dye, and the other insignia of sovereignty, ap- 
pears_colossal, yet crushed in heart, in his saffron-coloured 
close-fitting vest; in which the corpse of his deeply bewailed 
Hzmon lies before him; and the corpse of his wite Eurydice, 
surrounded by her weeping maidens, in the distance behind; 
and over the whole of which, including the chorus of nobles, 
the thunders of Jove suddenly break forth, throwing the entire 
mass into all the attitudes of terror, confusion, and despair ; 
this sublimely pictorial close of the tragedy, as executed 
on the capacious Covent Garden stage, can only be conceived 
in its effect, on the part of those who did not witness it, by their 
calling to mind the affrighted groups of Belshazzar’s feast; or 
any similarly great pictorial display of vast multitudes in a 
state of terror, excitement, and superstitious consternation: a 
nation’s panic, amid signs in heaven and signs on the earth, was 
well placed before any poetical eye, in the London-catastrophe 
of the tragedy of the real Athens. 7 
_»ddaving now, in the language of an authority not yet referred 
to ‘by us, recorded | ‘fthe most remarkable event in modern 
theavrical history—the production of the Antigone, one ‘of the 
seven extant tragedies.of, a a (who is.said to have written 


120 such co itions), performed in a single scene, and mate- 
sally Stee ind prowtens, as in the days of the great rival of 
Euripides, by thenatd-of\ a: chorus ;+-having: attended ‘this im- 
— revibal Vas already stated; no less :than;thirteen times. 
oa . 


a no: indistinctness (of) sight "for sdistant 
faces; we feel ourselves scompetent:to:: reply °to=‘the:;question 
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askéd, with respect .to the modern Athens-exhibition —vizz 
‘did it succeed in realising, for a moment, the awful pageant 
of the Athenian stage ?”—and to reply, for the metropolitan 
representation, in the heartiest affirmative upon which we ever 
staked our critical reputation. On the Covent Garden stage, if 
no where else, 
“ Gorgeous Tragedy, 

In sceptered pall came sweeping by, 

Presenting Thebes” and Laias’ line 

And Antigone divine.” 
There, in spite of musical Boa Constrictors, who were ravenous for 
their prey, and ready to make acompanion group to the Laocoon 
out of the two most accomplished artists of our times—the 
Vandenhoffs—there, Tragedy, in the Antigone, vindicated its 
inextinguishable vitality, and its everlasting hold on the passions 
and the affections of mankind. 

A success, therefore, we pronounce the Antigone of our 
Queen of Cities—a success which we hope to live long enough 
to see very often repeated; and at some early repetition of 
which, we flatter ourselves, we shall behold the Majesty of Eng- 
land, in emulation of that of Pussia, doing homage to the 
accumulated genius of ancient and modern times. 

From this elaborate and yet very inadequate summary, our 
readers will be prepared for the following conclusion of our 
own minds, arrived at after due investigation and comparison, 
and believed in with immutable faith—viz.: that since it was 
first written, 2000 and more years ago, in Athens, till its pro- 
duction in the Metropolis of England in January, 1815, the 
Antigone of Sophocles was never done that justice to, of which 
it was then proved capable; and which, could the fine old 
nonagenarian Bard who wrote it arise from his grave, and 
Witness it throughout, would almost cause him not to know his 
own offspring, in the beatification which the improvements of 
latter agesin natural acting, and harmonious music, and singing, 
had conferred upon it. 4 Sonnet to Miss Vandenioff, as the 
Original English Antigone, without further comments of our 
Own, contains the kernel of what we mean by natural acting’ 
and with respect to the mastery of the moderns, compared wi 
the ancients, over the resources of music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, we take it for vranted there can be no dispute. 


- TO MISS VANDENHOFF. | 
. On her personationof “ Antigone” at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 
oi Honour to her who first on British ground: 
“om! Pourtray’d the sorrows of the Theban Maid ; 
tosteAnd, ‘when the! thoughtless. on the Drama frown’d, 
noidsouHts:vital claims im magic-resarray'd 522200 (9° 
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. ‘Who, ‘from the phantom'd past, illum‘d a theme, 

Torouse with passion’s spells the public mind; 

To bid the sacred fount of tears to stream; 
To purify the ways of human kind. 

Oh, could the Bard, two thousand years inurn’d, 
Wake from his sleep to read thy meaning face, 

How were the sittnephe of his Athens spurn’d !— 
Its male ‘' Antigones,” devoid of grace, 

Its masks, which, in the features and the eye, 

Eclips’d the soul,—that power which thrones thy fame so 


igh. 


Witerature. 


ROSCOE’S LIVES OF THE KINGS.OF ENGLAND.* 


Wuitst Sir Walter Raleigh, when confined in the Tower, was 
writing his History of the World, a disturbance took place in the 
fortress. Wishing to know the exact circumstances, he ques- 
tioned several persons who had been present; and finding that of 
their several statements not two of them agreed, he is said to 
have dilated on the hopelessness of attempting to give a faithful 
narrative of the events of a remote period, when such difficulties 
lay in the way of obtaining indisputable evidence of an occur- 
rence that took place in his own neighbourhood—almost within 
his own observation. These stumbling-blocks in the path of 
truth are, unfortunately, too common to the historian ; every 
writer of the early annals of a nation, particularly, choosing to 
see with his own eyes, and insisting on having the objects in a 
focus that agrees only with his own vision. This cannot be made 
more'conspicuous than it is in English history. The historical 
scholar, he endeavours to make himself acquainted with the 
pverets of events that have made England the greatest nation 

‘the world, finds—on the very threshold of his task—so many 
contradictions, conflicting statements, and incredible accounts, 
that a very extraordinary degree of patience is requisite, to 
a al giving it up in despair. Nowhere is this more 
vident than at that remarkable epoch which is: usually called 
* the Norman Conquest ;” .and- Mr. Roscoe—an historical name, 
In..Which we,can place implicit. confidence—has done well in 
selecting it,.as.aistarting point for his projected “ Lives of the 
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Kings of England,” in preference to the more obscure, nd less 
interesting, period of Danish and Saxon rule, which. preceded 
it. The Life of William the Conqueror has, hitherto, never 
received, in this country, the attention it deserved... The one 
now before us is the first biography of that illustrious’ com- 
mander which is worthy of its subject. It enters fully, and 
clearly, into all the details of his career, which, in ordinary his- 
tories of England, are glanced at so imperfectly; and we have 
the invaluable advantage of being led through the maze:of our 
early.Norman, and Saxon annals, by a narrative appareritly as 
infallible as the thread that guided Queen Eleanor to the bower 
of her unfortunate rival. The work is produced as a companion 
to Miss Strickland’s popular ‘‘ Queens of England ;” and it is 
scarcely possible to imagine a production at once so worthy of, 
and so necessary to it. Asa specimen of the entertainment to 
be found in this admirable Life of the Conqueror, we quote the 
following pages :— 


“So fond, indeed, were the old Normans, when once accustomed. to 
the refinements of the South, of engaging in ‘ the keen encounter of 
the wits,’ as already shown in the wars of William, that the greatest 
énemies, in the very heat of a siege, sometimes suspended their hos- 
tilities, in order to engage in a less dangerous combat of repartee. When 
one of the contending parties gave this challenge, he appeared arrayed 
in white, the acknowledged livery of peace, and the opposite of the red 
ensign, denoting the hue of brute battle and of blood. The Normans 
were also a more economical people, and lived at less expense, as well 
as. with more elegance than the English. They had the greatest 
reverence for the laws of feudal chivalry; the honour of knighthood was 
then an object of ambition to the greatest princes. The noblest began 
their career in this feudal school as pages or valets. Names now aps 
propriated to domestic servants were then often given to the sons and 
yrothers of kings. They were next advanced to the more honourable 
rank of esquires, admitted into more familiar intercourse. with the 
knights and ladies of the court, and perfected in dancing, riding, fencing, 
hawking, hunting, tilting, and other popular exercises, the accomplish- 
ments of the day. 
© Soon the courts of kings, princes, and barons, became colleges of 
chivalry, as the universities of arts and science. Many of the young 
nobility, before knighthood, adventured from the king's court, and from 
the houses of bishops, earls, and barons, to make trial of their strength 
and skill in arms. At length, the signal was given, and the sports 
began... The youths, divided into opposite bands, encoutitered each 
other; some’ fled, others pursued, and sometimes the one party was 
made to overtake and put the other to the rout. 

** Not-unfrequently, from the rude or refined sports pursued in early 
life, brotherhoods and societies were formed, which became distinguished 
in-EBaropean annals, and some of which exist to this day. Soldiers, 
knights, or vassals, before strangers to each other, would become what 
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isitetméd +.sworn brothers ;’ shared the same dangers,;-and divided 
equally all their possessions. | 

“ Thus, when King William, after the Conquest, granted the two 
great honours of Oxford and St. Waleries to Robert d'Oyley, the latter 
immediately bestowed one of them on his sworn brother, Roger d'Ivery. 
In:-Wales, and other parts, this custom frequently led to the most 
deadly feuds, each of the great families, with whom a royal scion had 
been. brought up, endeavouring with all their power to raise ‘ their 
sworn brother’ and favourite prince to the government. 

‘* Devotion towards the ladies was esteemed by the Normans among 
the most indispensable qualifications of a true and gentle knight. In 
this school of chivalry, the youth were carefully instructed in the arts 
of love, and all the nicest rules and punctilioes of a virtuous and honour- 
able gallantry. 

The Anglo-Normans invariably selected the fair objects of their 
devotion in the same courts where they were brought up. Upon these 
they lavished all their vows, and often, with rather more sincerity, all 
their money, to give greater zest to their newly-acquired arts of pleasing. 

“The serious preparations connected with receiving the honour of 
knighthood, were more imposing even than those introductory to Free- 
masonry at any period, They had their peculiar noviciate, rigid disci- 

line, services, and most singular penances, too numerous to dilate upon. 

ut, for men of spirit, no institution could be better adapted to excite 
the ardour of the young, whether nobles or commoners, and for acquir- 
ing the. accomplishments necessary to obtain an honour courted by the 
greatest monarchs. . 

‘‘ Such an institution necessarily led to the more general adoption of 
the use of surnames, chiefly from the date of the Conquest. Like 
family arms, they were at first confined to. persons of rank, as we may 
perceive from the Conqueror’s rolls ; or of newly acquired fortune, who 
assumed their surnames from their castles or their estates. 

‘* Hence the great coincidence between those of so many noble families 
in England, with several towns, castles, and estates in Normandy, 
France, and Flanders, whose possessors retained the same ‘names sub- 
sili ‘ain to their settlement here at the Conquest. It was not till 

time afterwards that surnames were generally assumed ‘by the 
Poh “Fndividuals were designated merely from some quality, office, 
upation ; ‘and sometimes from personal peculiarities, as the Black, 
poy Soe the aes the (Strong, ‘the Swift, the Lightfoot, or. -the 
Eiimand ion | kings “also were ‘occasionally distinguished, as 
leider Harold Harefoot, de. 
#* Contemporary with the camp and court of, William, was likewise_in- 
trofiuceal ® More, uiagnificent.and. splendid style of living, with a greater 


and e..The English nobles were thought 

ea es drinking, and spent their ample 
coment ec and. Jans dwell in The, Conqueror, 

Ss een ja atte did de edi ces, both public and 

y edt ae ‘and elepant equipages.. 
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the Earl of Shrewsbury nearly the whole of Salop, and the Earl of 
Chester all the rich and powerful districts in Cheshire. 

“ Nor were the establishments of his great prelates upon a scale of 
power less extended and grand, combining, as they did, both temporal 
and spiritual dignities. Bishop Odo had immense possessions in dif: 
ferent counties, and Longchamps, Bishop of Ely, had 1,500 horsemen 
to’ form his retinue, while his open house and table exhibited all the 
abundance and Juxury that art or nature could supply— every delicacy 
that a Roman emperor or pontiff could have desired. 

“Phe Conqueror set the example for this studied magnificence and 
show, by his stated progresses, and the royal feasts which he held at 
the recurring seasons of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide; as if 

reparatory to ushering in the dawn of the gorgeous tournament, the 
holy festivals, and the magnificent array of the first Crusades. 

“€ Still the interior of this gay, chivalric, and truly baronial life, could 
lay claim to few of the polished refinements, or even the accommodations, 
enjoyed by the middle ranks in modern times. Several estates, for 
instanec, were held in England upon the tenure of finding clean straw 
for the King’s dormitory, and litter for his rooms, as often as he had 
occasion to lodge out of his own residences. Even at a subsequent 
period it is alluded to, as a proof of the growth of luxurious manners, in 
the case of Thomas 4 Becket, ‘ that he commanded his servants to cover 
the floor of his dining room with clean straw, or hay, every morning in 
winter ; with fresh bulrushes and branches of trees every day in sum- 
mer; that such of the knights and small gentry as came to dine with 
him, and could not find room on the benches, might sit wpon the tioor 
comfortably, without spoiling their clothes.’ ”"—pp. 312—3i8. 





SHELLEY'S MINOR POEMS” 


SnELLEY is no more; and with the flight of years, the spirit 
of rancour or of blind idolatry with which his poems were once~ 
received has merged into a calm and due appreciation of his 
merits, and a softened regret that so much of true beauty and 
excellence should have been marred by the exhibition of that 
unregulated feeling and freedom of expression which ever ex- 
cited the disapprobation of the wise and the good. To the 
fame of no modern poet, perhaps,.has the lapse of years been 
‘mioré beneficial: when the productions of his meteor-like 
genius burst upon the world, men shuddered at the daring 
recklessness of isolated passages, and laid his whole works uuder 
an interdict; or (not less falsely), adopted his creed with ‘his 
poetry, and made him at once their priest and their muse. He* 
died ere the fierce and untamed feelings of ardent youth had 
- had time.to calm themselves under the sobering influence of 
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. The Minor Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. “A new Edition. Moxon. 
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maturer years; but he left us a legacy which we can, at length 
duly appreciate,—a legacy which, with all its faults, demands 
for him an honoured niche in the temple of fame. 

Shelley. was pre-eminently born a poet.. Every page of his 
works teems with evidence of true poetic spirit, while the wild 
and sometimes rude melody of his verse, uncramped by critics’ 
laws, harmonizes wonderfully with the brilliant and glowing 
conceptions it embodies. His soaring genius exhibits itself in 
the themes of his most elaborate productions, wherein he dares 
to grapple with subjects of fearful and terrific interest, in a 
style of grandeur which disarms criticism, and leaves us lost in 
wonder, ‘To enumerate his finished compositions, were but to 
point out so many examples of the powers of a great, ay, and 
a good mind, unhinged by casual circumstances: good; for all 
his sympathies lie with goodness; all his eloquence is exerted 
im the cause of oppressed innocence; and (unlike many of our 
moral writers), Shelley never paints vice in a form resembling 
virtue; he never throws a halo around the evil deeds of the 
wicked, because they happen to rank among the great. But, 
though the Cenci, Queen Mab, and other works, command our 
admiration, it is in his minor poems we learn to love the writer. 
It is impossible to dwell on the beauties even of one short piece 
without feeling the chords of our own hearts echo to his de- 
s¢criptions—without being convinced that nature, in its best and 

urest forms, was familiar to his mind. No wonder, then, that 
is poems, in striking contrast to those of his friend Byron, 
breathe the very spirit of purity; that with all his depth of 
ionate feeling; he never outrages or wounds the heart—he 
imself was too sensitive-to be capable of violating the feelings 
of others: He gives the secret of this in his Julian and 
Maddalo, where he observes, 


‘“* Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong:; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


eee aoe J part; account. for, the. striking. variety 
which ‘Shelley's poems present,.to the reader. Like nature it- 

they..exhibit, burning .yolcanoes,.,stern .and rugged moun- 
tains,,and ;terrific.cataracts; but there,are; also. sweet gardens, 
green-énd, animated: walleys,..and, limped; streams, The ‘‘ Ode 
to, the, Skylark >| alone, . contains, a fund..of , brilliant poetic 
thought and feeling, sufficient to rescue the name of Shelley 
fromycbliyion.» It is almost, invidious from such a poem to select 
anyipart yet we‘can only. present the following stanzas to the 
reader:— = 280! 9 bee! ee / 
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‘. Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must dream 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream ; 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 


‘“‘ We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not, 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught. 
Our sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest thought.” 


To speak more immediately of the little volume before us; it 
is greatly superior to previous editions of ‘selected poems” 
—presenting many which did not enrich their pages; the type, 
too, is exceedingly good and clear, and the price moderate. 
All lovers of poetry are therefore indebted to the spirited pub- 
isher, who makes these gems of literature so easily attainable. 


SCHLEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


Tue public are much indebted to Mr. Bohn, for presenting 
them, in so excellent a form, and at a price so very moderate, 
(3s. 6d.) with a work of the striking and valuable character of 
the one before us. 

Schlegel’s works are already too well known to require much 
comment, but we owe it especially to our scholastic friends 
toigive the ‘ Philosophy of History’ all the recommendation in 
our power. 

The translator has admirably done his part in transfusing the 
Spirit as well as the substance of the great original: and we 
should be g’ad to see this valuable book in more general circu- 
lation. ass - 

Our brief limits prevent us from doing more than glancing 
over the contents of the Lectures before us. Beginning with 
the primitive history of mankind, the records of the principal 
nations that have from the earliest ages held a conspicuous 
place ‘on the theatre of the world, are discussed separately, and 
with that profound knowledge and minuteness of detail which 
characterize so peculiarly the a thinking of the German 
School. “Phe Chinese Empire—its history—its moral< and - po- 


* A course of Lectures, delivered at Vienna, by F. Von ry ve Trans- 
lated’ from* the ° German, with a memoir of the Author; by James Baron 
Robertson, Esq, Second edition, revised. London, Bohn. | 
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litical-condition—its literature and science—takes the first rank, 
and is: followed by equally elaborate notices of the other ancient 
nations, Greece and Rome take the next place, and terminate 
“with the commencement of the Christian era; and thence we 
-are led to the various species of Christianity, which have from 
time to, time appeared—to the wars between the Eastern and 
“Western Empires— the Saracenian and Christian Potentates— 
until in the final lecture, we have a most clear and luminou; 
“ dissertation on the ‘ Spirit of the Age,’ and the universal regene- 
ration of society. 

Among the most interesting topics to the student, will be 
found a critical examination of the origin of the Chinese charac- 
‘ters, and those of other Eastern nations. The following passage 
is to curious to be omitted.— — 


‘The celebrated French orientalist, Abel Remusat, who in our times 
has infused a new life irito the study of Chinese literature, and espe- 
cially thrown on the whole subject a much greater degree of clearness than 
originally belonged to it, has, in his examination of this first very meagre 
outline of the infant civilisation of China, wherein he discovers. the then 
very contracted circle of Chinese ideas, passed many intellectual obser- 
vations, and drawn many historical deductions. And if, as he conjectures, 
the discovery of Chinese writing must date its origin from four thousand 

ears back, this.would bring it. within three or four generations from the 
ee according to vulgar era—an estimate which certainly is not ex- 
erated. Jf this European scholar, intimately conversant. as he is 
with Chinese antiquities and science, is at aloss adequately to describe 
his astonishment at the extreme poverty of these first symbols of Chinese 
writing, so no one, doubtless, possesses in a higher degree than himself, 
all the necessary attainments to enable him to appreciate the immeasur- 
‘able distance between this first extreme jejuneness of ideas, and the 
‘boundless wealth displayed in the latter artificial and complex writing 
of the Chinese. | 
/ 2°: But when, among other things, he calls our attention to the fact 
~that,.in this primitive writing, even the sign or symbol of a priest is 
\ wwanting—a symbol which together with the class itself must exist among 
:othe very rudest nations—I cannot concur in the truth of the remark ; 
vefor he himself adduces, among, other characters, one which -must” repre- 
sent a magician. Now among the heathen. nations of the, primitive age, 
the one personage was certainly identical with the other, as even among 
the Cainites was very probably the case. Even the combination of seve. 
ral of those-simple characters, which generally serves to denote the more 
: abstract, ideas, seems often, or at least originally, not to have been regu- 
fated by any ’ principle’ of ejuibatimn:' but to have arisen merely 
valgar ions or impressions“of every-day life. For in- 
‘stance, the character denoting happiness is comp of two signs, of 
“which oné Tepreséfits an“opeén Mouth, and ‘the other'a hand full of rice, 





_or-rice by itself, Here we.see no allusion is made to any very lofty or 
_chimerical idea .of.happiness, or to.any mystic or spiritual conception of 


»the same subject ; but, as this written character well evinces, the Chinese 
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‘notion of happiness is simply represented by a month filled and saturated 
iwith good rice. Another example of nearly the same kind, is givemby 
oRemusat with something of shyness and reserve ;—the character design- 
ating woman, when doubled, signifies strife and contention, and when 
tripled, inimoral and disorderly conduct. How widely removed are-all 
these coarse and trivial combinations of ideas from an exquisite sense— 
a deep symbolism of nature—from those spiritual emble:ns 1 the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, so far as they have been deciphered; although 
these emblems may have been, and were in fact, applied to the purpose 
of alphabetic usage. In the hieroglyphics there is, beside the bare lit- 
eral meaning, a high symbolical inspiration, like a soul of life—like the 
“breathing of a high indwelling spirit—a deeply felt significancy—a lofty 
‘and beautiful design apparent through the dead character denoting any 
particular name or fact.” 

Among the most striking merits of the work before us, we 
would notice that every subject discussed is proved to be in ac- 
cordance with divine revelation; it is the production of a mind 
deeply imbued with piety as well as learning, and sincerely de- 
“girous of benefiting the hearts as well as the heads of the 
‘readers. 


SISMOND1'S LITERATURE OF THE SOUTH. 


SISMONDIS LITERATURE OF THE SOUTH.® 


~. Tris is another of the valuable re-publications issued by Mr. 
Bohn in his Standard Library, and we can scarcely conceive any 
work more aceeptable, either to the student or the general 
reader. The high price at which former editions of this work 
. have been published, has confined it almost exclusively to the 
~ libraries of the wealthy ; but the present translation is brought 
within the reach of all book-buyers ; and is positively the cheap- 
io.€st work we ever remember to have seen published. Each 
‘i volume-contains an elegant illustration, and nearly six-hundred 
5 of closely printed letter-press, for Three and Sixpence ! 
‘2 "Phe work contains an exceedingly interesting life of the Author 
‘by: Mr. Roscoe, (by whom it has been translated,) and includes 
alP the notes from the last Paris edition. 


LETTERS OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


Tue general reader, quite. as much as the historical scholar, 
owes an infinite debt of gratitude to the enterprising , publisher 


* Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe. By J. H. J. Sis- 
monde de Sismondi. 2 vols. Bohn. | 

¢ Letters of the Kings of England, now first collected from the Originals in Royal 
Archives, and from other sources, private as well as public, edited, with an His- 
torical! Introduction and Notes, by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.8. 2 vols. Colburn. 
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and talented editor, for the publication now before us ; not on] 
for placing within their reach a work of such sterling interest, 
but for putting it before them ina manner that renders its re- 
commendations appreciable by the mass. It has hitherto been 
the rule, when documents, illustrative of any remote period, 
have been brought before the eye of the public, by printing 
them verbatim, to render them almost as useless as they were in 
manuscript. It was only the antiquary who could comprehend 
their obsolete words, uncouth spelling, and puzzling contrac- 
tions, even when they happened to have been written in the 
vernacular. But, as it occurs with almost all documents of any 
antiquity—when they had been written either in Monkish Latin, 
or Norman French—to the general reader the advantages of the 
Press afforded no assistance whatever. Former publishers, and 
former editors, have made a vast mistake in this—they have 
been employing their capital and talent for the few, instead of 
for the many. It has been left for so clear-sighted a publisher 
as Mr. Colburn, and so excellent an historical scholar as Mr. 
Halliwell, to collect, and throw open, to every English reader, 
the epistolary treasure of our sovereigns, which lay scattered, 
and almost unknown, in some twenty different repositories of 
ancient MSS., in which it was quite out of the question he 
would look for them; and equally clear he could not profit by 
it, ifhe did. In an admirably written introduction, in which he 
shews the extraordinary interest, and great value of. this unique 
collection, the editor enumerates the following places whence 
he obtained the rare specimens of which it is composed. 


‘The British Museum; the Bodleian Library, Oxford; the Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford; Strawberry Hill MSS, (lately dispersed) ; 
Archives of the Heriot Schools, Edinburgh ; University Library, Edin- 
burgh; Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh; Corpus Christi College; 
Cambridge ; St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Lambeth Palace Library; 
Library of the Society of Antiquaries ; Archives of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, MSS. in the Herald's College, London; Vatican Library, Rome ; 
Bibliothéque du Roi, Paris; The Mordaunt Family Papers; Archives 
of Sir H. Bedingfield, Bart; The State Paper Office ; Archives of the 
City of York ; Chapter House Record Office; Archives of the City of 
London; Arehives of the City of Durham; The Record Office, Tower 
of London; The Roll’s House, Chancery Lane; The Office of tho 
Duchy of Lancaster; The Archives at Hatfield House. 


We shall return to this interesting work in our next. 


